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CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  no  light  advantage,  to  a  man,  to  have  been 
educated  by  a  cultivated  father.' 

George  Eliot  has  given  us  the  poetry  and  the 
nobility  of  the  position,  in  her  story  of  Romola. 

And,  great  as  is  that  picture,  undeniable  the 
advantage,  we  must  read  in  that  history,  as  we 
shall  surely  do  in  lesser  ones,  this  truth  :  it  does 
not  always  bring  happiness  to  the  educated 
daughter. 

For  she  will  have  unusual  good-fortune,  if  her 
husband  can  be  to  her,  iu  after-days,  all  that  her 
father  was. 

But,  in  her  sweet  secluded  happy  youth,  Effie 
Primrose  thought  of  none  of  these  things.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Primrose  held  his  secure  place  in  a  rural 
university — some  people  were  depraved  enough 
to  call  it  a  one-horse  college.  Perhaps  it  had 
not  as  many  rampant  coursers  to  carry  it  along 
as  bad  Harvard  or  Yale.  But  still,  little  Bartrom 
held  its  own,  and,  in  its  way,  turned  out  a 
scholar  or  two  every  year,  one  who  was  heard  of 
afterward ;  and  each  one  thought,  as  he  went  on 
and  upward,  that  Professor  Primrose  bai  given 
him  the  right  hand  of  help  at  exaotly  the  moment 
when  he  most  needed  it. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  reputation 
to  be  despised.  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  highest  or 
the  most  admirable — to  have  merely  helped  other 
men  to  reach  the  heights — but  still  very  well  for 
a  man  who  found  in  himself  none  of  that  restless 
ambition  which  makes  the  statesman,  the  soldier, 
or  the  scientist  rush  to  the  front.  The  patient 
scholar  liked  his  work ;  he  liked  his  pleasant 
old-fashioned  house,  with  the  elm-trees  in  front; 
he  liked  his  library  and  his  books ;  and  he  loved 
his  daughter.  She  was  the  coro  of  the  whole 
thing. 

He  did  not  believe  in  co-education  of  the 
sexes.  Eflie  had  no  masculine  bringing-up.  He 
put  his  own  bucket  down  into  the  well  of 
learning  deep  enough,  but  he  took  only  a  small 
cupful  to  give  her  to  drink.  Thus,  he  did  not 
strain  her  mind,  or  give  it  too  much  work  to  do. 
He  cultivated  her.  He  did  not  plough,  rake, 
harrow  her  mind,  that  it  should  be  made  to 
answer  back  with  a  prodigious  crop  of  oats.  He 
believed  that  her  mind  differed  from  those  of  his 
big  boys,  as  her  body  did.  They  could  play 
football,  and  she  could  not ;  they  could  bolt 
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I  more  Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics  than 
she  could,  he  supposed.  But  then,  Professor 
Primrose  was  old-fashioned,  and  belonged  to  a 
one-horse  fresh-water  college. 

He  was  no  Puritan,  however',  but  liked  to  give 
his  little  girl  an  outing,  to  go  to  the  rather  inno¬ 
cent  parties  which  occurred  at  commencement¬ 
time,  and  occasionally  he  took  a  trip  to  the  great 
cities,  and  to  Newport  he  went  conscientiously 
;  every  summer.  He  and  Effie  always  had  the  air 

!'  of  blinking  a  little,  as  they  went  to  the  gay 
entertainments  to  which  they  were  asked,  like 
animals  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  dark 
and  are  suddenly  introduced  to  the  sun.  But 
Effie  always  remembered  with  pride  how  the 
most  fashionable  women  greeted  her  father,  and 
seemed  so  honored  and  pleased  when  he  came  up 
at  the  polo  and  spoke  to  them.  They  did  not 
care  much  for  her,  she  found  out ;  but  that  did 
not  trouble  her.  She  had  a  great  deal  to  think  of, 
and  “herself”  had  not  yet  become  a  prominent 
person  to  her.  That  is  a  very  happy  moment  in 
a  woman's  life,  when  she  is  old  enough  to  epjoy, 
and  before  she  has  begun  to  feel.  Unluckily,  it 
is  as  brief  as  the  dew  on  the  rose,  or  the  bloom 
on  the  grape. 

It  seemed  to  Effie,  perhaps,  longer  than  to 
most  girls,  for  she  was  not  of  the  order  of  the 
gay  beauties.  It  was  a  quiet  cheerful  face,  a 
figure  neither  large  nor  diminutive — just  the  ideal 
woman,  her  father  thought.  Fine  teeth,  and  good 
clear  dark  eyes,  no  particular  brilliancy  of  hair 
or  complexion,  only  a  well-shaped  head,  and 
that  kind  of  look  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  one  calls  lady-like.  She  seemed  to  be  of 
the  fortunate  shape,  and  the  fortunate  color,  and 
the  fortunate  site,  which  can  always  be  fitted  at 
a  ready-made  shop,  and  to  whom  the  fates  are 
usually  lenient — the  rank  and  file  of  humanity, 
those  who  garner  in  the  most  lasting,  if  not 
most  beautiful,  sheaves. 

This  neutrality  of  tint  was,  however,  not  the 
fashion  at  Bart  ram.  There  were  brilliant  red 
and  white  beauties,  a  whole  colony  of  black-eyed 
flashing  gypsies,  who  grew  up  under  those  proper- 
looking  elms,  nobody  knew  why.  Italy  seemed 
to  have  colonized  in  New  England,  for  the  nonce, 
or  had  Arles  come  over — Arles,  with  its  dark¬ 
eyed  Provencal  beauties  ?  So  distinguished  were 
these  Bartram  beauties,  that  no  senior  class  left 
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with  whole  hearts.  “  I  knew  you  married  a  Bar- 
tram  girl,”  would  be  said  to  many  a  wise  judge 
and  successful  lawyer,  in  after-years,  as  he  intro¬ 
duced  his  handsome  wife  to  an  old  college-friend. 

Perhaps  going  about  with  her  more  showy 
friends  had  not  been  without  its  effect  on  Effie. 
8he  got  to  underrate  herself,  and  to  think  her¬ 
self  a  very  brown  wren  indeed.  It  did  not 
make  her  morbid,  but  it  perhaps  laid  her  open 
to  tho  dangerous  and  insidious  power  of  flattery. 
For,  when  a  woman  considers  herself  unat¬ 
tractive,  he  is  a  very  fortunate  man  who  first 
tells  her  that  she  is  fair  to  him. 

There  came  to  Bertram,  when  Effie  was  about 
eighteen ,  a  man  who  was  destined  to  leave  a  life¬ 
long  memory  behind  him.  Ernest  Richards  was 
of  the  forile-princeps  kind,  and  of  the  handsome 
stylish  first-man  stroke-oar  kind.  Every  class 
has  a  specimen.  He  became  engaged,  in  his 
junior  year,  to  Effie’s  friend,  Sally  Lord,  the 
very  greatest  beauty  in  all  Bertram ;  and  every¬ 
one  said,  how  exceedingly  appropriate. 

Effie  saw  a  great  deal  of  them  both,  and  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  engagement.  Perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  she  and  her 
father  discussed  character  on  that  occasion. 

“  I  never  have  liked  Ernest  Richards,”  the 
professor  said.  "There  is  a  bad  look  in  his 
left  eye.” 

“Oh,  papa,”  said  Effie,  "you  must  be  getting 
the  dyspepsia  again.” 

“lam  very  sorry  for  Sally  Lord,”  said  he. 

“  She  is  not  sorry  for  herself,”  said  Effie. 

“  No :  you  women  are  the  slaves,  the  victims, 
of  your  affection,”  said  the  professor,  his  face 
taking  on  a  look  which  even  Effie  had  never  seen 
there  before.  “  Handsome  specious  men :  men 
with  a  trick  of  the  eye  and  of  the  voice :  men 
with  that  sunny  sudden  smile.  I  dread  them .' 
I  have  had  reason — ” 

He  stopped ;  his  habitual  calm  came  back,  and 
he  began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  It  was 
an  epoch  in  Effie’s  existence — it  opened  a  door. 
As  we  go  on  in  life,  we  are  all  like  the  second 
calendar — wanting  an  eye ;  we  are  always  open¬ 
ing  doors.  The  professor  walked  off  to  his 
duty,  and  Effie  sat  alone  for  an  hour. 

She  began  to  think,  but  nothing  came  of  it; 
and,  before  she  could  resume  the  thread  of  her 
disturbed  recollection,  a  carriage  drew  up  to  the 
door,  and  she  heard  sounds  of  a  person  alight¬ 
ing,  trunks  being  taken  off — in  fact,  she  knew 
what  had  happened.  The  only  discordant  element 
in  her  calm  life  was  entering  it  again. 

Aunt  Kitty  Manners  had  arrived !  Aunt  Kitty 
Manners,  her  father's  sister,  of  whom  she  was 
properly  afraid;  Aunt  Kitty,  very  rich,  very 


sour,  very  authoritative  t  Aunt  Kitty,  who 
ruffled  her  serene  housekeeping,  scolded  her 
about  her  gowns,  and  called  her  dowdy;  Aunt 
Kitty,  who  told  her  beloved  fhther  that  he  did 
not  make  enough  of  himself;  Aunt  Kitty,  who 
always  trod  on  the  tail  of  the  Persian  cat. 

But  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it. 
She  always  came  at  “commencement,”  and 
generally  endowed  a  reading-room  or  a  dormi¬ 
tory,  so  Aunt  Kitty  Manners  was  very  popular 
with  the  faculty,  and  usually  was  taken  in  to 
dinner  by  the  president  himself. 

Effie  ran  down  through  the  elm  avenue  with 
what  face  she  could  muster  to  greet  her  relative. 
She  pulled  her  neat  white  gown  and  blue  ribbon 
into  shape  as  she  ran,  with  a  faint  hope  of 
escaping  criticism.  Corbin  West,  an  illustrious 
senior,  was  passing,  and  thought  Bhe  looked  very 
sweet,  a  delicate  girlish  figure ;  but,  os  he  was 
walking  away,  his  blood  boiled  to  hear  her  aunt 
say: 

“  How  do  you  do,  my  dear?  Oh,  what  a  guy 
you  are,  in  that  gown  1  No  bustle  ?  No,  abso¬ 
lutely  none  1  And  blue,  of  all  colors  in  the 
world,  when  red  is  absolutely  the  color,  this 
summer.  And  such  a  cut!  Well,  fortunately, 
I  have  brought  you  a  red  foulard,  with  a  yellow 
kangaroo-pouch  in  front,  and  a  high  pointed  hat. 
with  poppies,  for  commencement,  else  you  would 
not  be  fit  to  be  seen.  My  brother  does  neglect 
yon  so.  For  a  motherless  girl,  it  is  too  bad. 
If  you  hadn't  me,  I  don’t  know  where  you 
would  be.  Here,  Hester :  see  to  the  trunks. 
Don’t  let  my  bonnet -box  be  upset.  Anybody 
here  to  carry  them  upstairs?  I  dare  say  not.1' 

“  Oh,  yes,  aunt :  here  is  Abram.  And  how 
do  you  do?  Don’t  mind  my  gown,  but  come  in 
out  of  the  heat.’’ 

“Yes,  you  may  well  say  ‘heat.’  I  dare  say 
I  am  frowsy.  Yes,  no  doubt,  coming  all  this 
way  to  see  my  relatives,  in  this  weather.  No 
one  but  me  would  do  it.  Where’s  your  father  ? 
Toiling  and  moiling  over  in  that  hot  lecture- 
room,  no  doubt,  when  men  who  get  twice  his 
salary  never  do  anything.  Why,  at  Columbia 
College,  now — ” 

"  Here  we  are  comfortably  inside,”  said  Effie, 
leading  her  disturbed  relative  along;  “and  papa 
will  soon  be  home  to  tea,  so  you  shall  go  up  and 
have  some  hot  water,  while  I  go  in  and  see  what 
we  can  knock  together  to  give  you  a  good  meal ; 
for  you  must  be  hungry.” 

Effie  transferred  the  remainder  of  the  “Jere¬ 
miad  ”  to  Hester,  and  sent  up  the  hot  water  by  her 
neat  little  maid,  while  she  descended  to  her  cool 
kitchen  to  propitiate  Mrs.  Lynch,  the  cook  and 
factotum,  who,  like  most  New  England  factotums, 
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needed  propitiating,  especially  when  Aunt  Kitty 
Manners  arrived. 

Effie  was  also  dreadfully  afraid  of  Mrs.  Lynch ; 
and  she  had  reason,  for  that  independent  person 
had  a  temper  of  her  own,  and  always  threatened 
to  leave  just  before  the  commencement-dinner. 

When  the  professor  came  home,  he  found 
Aunt  Kitty  Manners  in  a  very  stylish  cap, 
fanning  herself  in  the  sweet  rose-scented  front- 
parlor,  while  the  odor  of  a  very  comfortable  and 
savory  tea,  os  the  lost  meal  of  the  day  is  called 
in  the  New  England  country  -  towns,  was  pene¬ 
trating  the  more  subtle  and  refined  essence  of 
the  flower-vases. 

The  professor  was  hungry  and  tired,  and  he 
did  not  object  to  the  grosser  element. 

“How  do  you  do,  sister?”  said  he,  bending 
over  and  kissing  the  wavy  outline  of  Mrs. 
Mauners's  false  front. 

It  was  a  tribute  to  its  genuineness  which  touched 
her,  and  she  greeted  him  cordially,  and,  for  a 
moment,  without  a  reproof. 

“Excellent  cream  and  very  sweet  bread,” 
said  Mrs.  Manners,  after  discussing  a  mutton- 
chop  and  some  lobster -salad,  several  pieces  of 
toast,  a  few  muffins,  and  a  plate  of  strawberries. 

Mrs.  Lynch  had  outdone  herself,  and  Effie 
smiled  at  her  father.  They  were  quite  safe,  for 
that  evening,  she  hoped  and  thought. 

"  Your  tea  is  miserable ;  it  has  a  greenish 
flavor,”  said  Mrs.  Manners,  feeling  that  she  had 
been  too  suddenly  propitious.  “  But  the  rest 
of  the  meal  is  good.  And  1  ordered  you  a  chest 
of  tea,  just  before  1  left  New  York.  Park  & 
Tilford  will  send  it  up  to-morrow.  Now,  I  want 
to  see  your  first  boy  —  I  want  to  see  Ernest 
Richards.  Effie,  if  you  had  had  half  a  head 
on  your  shoulders,  you  would  have  caught  him. 
He  is  the  man,  I  hear,  that  is  to  bring  Bartram 
up  to  a  level  with  the  other  inland  colleges. 
I  knew  his  father.  I  should  not  wonder  if 
1  gave  him  a  traveling-scholarship.” 

“  Oh,  sister,  do  not  talk  such  nonsense,”  said 
the  professor,  a  worm  who  could  turn  when 
trodden  on.  “  How  little  you  apprehend  what 
a  traveling-scholarship  means.” 

“  Hoity-toity,  Anthony,”  said  Mrs.  Manners, 
prepared  to  give  tongue. 

But  Effie’s  quick  ear  had  detected  two  pairs 
of  feet  on  the  gravel.  “  Listen,  aunty — here  he 
comes,  with  his  fianofie,  Miss  Lord.  And  here — 
let  me  pin  this  white  rose  in  your  dress:  it 
exactly  suits  your  beautiful  fall  of  lace.” 

Ah,  little  peacemaker,  how  sweet  and  how 
honorable  your  effort !  Will  it  be  rewarded  with 
the  noble  promise,  and  shall  you  inherit  the 
earth  ? 


If  ever  poor  Effie  had  thoroughly  admired  the 
fianc£  of  her  friend,  the  all-conquering  Ernest 
Richards,  it  was  on  that  particular  evening,  as 
he  immediately  deserted  Sally  Lord  and  herself 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  severe  Aunt  Kitty 
Manners,  who  never  permitted  a  rival  near  the 
throne.  And  how  full  of  tact  and  deference  he 
was  to  her  father — not  seeing,  or  pretending  not 
to  see,  the  coolness  in  his  professorial  air.  And 
how  prettily  he  relapsed  into  Italian,  as  Count 
Correnti,  the  banished  republican,  who  professed 
the  Tuscan  accent  at  Bartram,  came  into  the 
room.  And  how  patiently  he  bore  the  evidont 
flirtation  which  now  began  to  go  on  between 
Corbin  West  and  Sally  Lord;  for  Corbin  West 
had  followed  the  Italian  professor,  and  had  also, 
perhaps,  preceded  his  clever  classmate  in  the 
volatile  affection  of  the  handsome  Bartram  bello. 

Little  Effie,  honorable  in  all  things,  pure  and 
simple  in  her  outlines,  loved  her  friend  and  her 
friend’s  friend.  Nothing  disturbed  that  gener¬ 
ous  nature  so  much  as  to  see  either  of  them 
unworthy  of  the  other.  She  was  pained  to  see 
Sally  flirt,  particularly  as  Ernest  Richards  was 
behaving  so  very  well.  Yes,  she  caught  the 
rounded  outline  of  an  Italian  sentence,  as  it  fell 
from  his  lips ;  and,  an  excellent  scholar  herself, 
she  admired  its  perfection. 

But  the  Count  Correnti  preferred  talking  to 
her,  very  much,  to  talking  to  Ernest,  and  Effie 
was  soon  measuring  out  her  own  “Toscana.” 
Judging  from  his  pleased  smile,  she  spoke  the 
language  of  Tasso  well  enough  to  console  an 
exile. 

The  rose-scented  parlor  of  Professor  Primrose 
began  to  be  unpleasantly  warm,  as  the  president 
dropped  in,  and  then  the  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  Mr.  Scott,  the  gentleman  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  finances  of  Bartram — all  wishing  to 
pay  their  respect  to  Mrs.  Manners. 

So  Effie  led  her  young  forces  out  to  the  lawn- 
tennis,  through  one  of  the  long  open  French 
windows,  on  the  lawn,  which  lay  cool  in  the 
moonlight.  The  net  was  up  metaphorically,  for 
no  one  wished  to  play ;  but  it  was  nothing  to 
the  invisible  not  which  was  wrapping  them  all 
about. 

Sally  Lord  was  rather  officiously  walking  off 
with  Corbin  West,  and  Effie  found  herself  alone 
in  the  moonlight  with  Ernest  Richards.  She 
felt  very  sorry  for  him,  and  gave  his  arm  a  little 
pressure.  . 

“  She  does  not  mean  it,”  said  she. 

She  was  indulging  in  a  fond  dramatic  dream 
of  first-love.  She  was  thinking  how  poor  would 
seem,  to  Ernest  Richards,  all  the  triumph  of  his 
commencement,  to  come  out  at  the  head  of  his 
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class,  if  the  woman  he  loved  trifled  with  him, 
even  for  a  moment  —  Corbin  West,  too,  the 
possible  rival  in  every  respect.  She  looked  up 
at  him  in  a  consoling  way.  To  her  astonishment, 
Richards  was  looking  down  at  her  with  an 
expression  which  she  had  never  seen  on  his 
face  before :  it  was  of  the  most  intense  burning 
admiration. 

“  I  was  not  thinking  of  Sally — I  was  thinking 
how  charmingly  becoming  your  dress  is,  to-night, 
Miss  Effie,  and  of  what  your  aunt  has  been 
telling  me,  of  her  intention  to  take  you  to 
Europe.  I,  for  one,  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  my 
fair  countrywoman.” 

Great  heaven,  what  a  shock .'  Effie  felt  that 
the  world  was  opening  under  her  feet  An 
unpleasant  feeling,  almost  of  insult,  covered  her 
fair  face  with  a  most  painful  blush. 

And  then,  as  if  to  open  a  road  of  escape,  she 
saw  Sally  looking  back  at  them  through  a  pale 
moonlit  avenue  under  the  trees.  She  hoped  that 
she  had  seen  neither  her  face  nor  that  of  Ernest ; 
but,  remembering  a  novel  she  had  just  been 
reading,  she  thought  to  herself : 

“  He  is  trying  to  make  her  jealous :  they  are 
both  playing  the  same  game.  How  unworthy  of 
them !  ” 

She  dropped  the  young  man’s  arm  and  ran 
forward  a  few  steps,  picking  a  rose  as  she  went 
on. 

It  was  a  woman’s  refuge,  from  herself  and 
from  him. 

“  Take  me  to  Europe,  did  you  say  ?”  said  she. 

“  Yes.  Mrs.  Manners  says  you  and  your 
father  will  go  to  Europe  with  her,  for  I  don’t 
know  how  long.” 

“  I  have  not  been  consulted,”  said  Effie. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Thk  cloisters  of  Bertram,  like  those  of  Oxford 
and  all  other  universities  for  the  training  of  the 
superior  sex,  gladly  opened  themselves,  at  com¬ 
mencement,  for  the  gay  flutterers  of  ribbons. 
Fashionable  mammas  came  up  to  see  their  sons 
graduate,  as  the  term  goes  in  America.  They 
call  it  “commemoration”  at  Oxford;  but  the 
principle  remains  the  same. 

And  the  Bertram  girls  met  this  yearly  influx 
of  fashion  aa  the  amazons  defied  the  Lapithm. 
They  might  be  a  little  behindhand  as  to  bonnets, 
but  not  much.  A  certain  “chic,”  perhaps,  was 
wanting,  which  those  New  York  girls  were  so 
rich  in;  but  they  were  quite  content  with  the 
fact  of  glowing  cheeks  and  brilliant  eyes.  They 
fell  back  behind  the  ramparts  of  their  beauty, 
quite  satisfied  that  they  would  not  be  left  un¬ 


stormed.  Perhaps  there  was  a  great  glory  to 
these  warriors  in  one  species  of  defeat. 

“  Ch&teaa  qui  parle, 

Femme  qul  ecoute 
Va  ee  rende.” 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Bart  ram 
amazon  had  listened — yes,  on  many  a  moonlight 
evening,  the  Bertram  warrior  had  parleyed  with 
her  foe.  The  parties,  the  president’s  reoeption, 
the  ball  given  by  the  graduating- class — all 
preceded  the  exercises  of  the  lost  day. 

Ernest  Richards  took  the  oration,  and  his 
theme  was  Lord  Bacon.  It  was  a  masterly,  but 
not  a  pleasant,  oration.  “  How  should  he  know 
so  much  of  guile  ?”  whispered  the  president  to 
Professor  Primrose. 

The  professor  merely  lifted  his  fine  eyebrows, 
as  the  boy  went  on  dissecting  that  twisted  and 
that  disappointing  character. 

Then,  having  finished,  flushed  with  applause 
and  victory,  the  first  man  in  his  class,  in  that 
hour  of  triumph  which  has  no  equal  in  after-life, 
he  turned  to  the  audience,  and  made  a  happy 
and  impromptu  speech,  praising  everybody, 
loving  everybody,  full  of  the  rhetoric  and  the 
overflow  of  youth,  full  of 

“The  true,  the  blnahful  HIppocrene." 

As  he  made  it,  he  looked — not  at  Sally,  but  at 
Effie.  He  saluted  her  last,  with  glistening  eyes, 
and,  bowing,  descended  from  the  stadium. 

Corbin  West,  the  poet  of  the  class,  was  next  in 
order.  This,  the  most  agreeable  of  the  college 
honors,  was  full  of  point  and  wit,  and  inter¬ 
rupted  by  frequent  applause.  He,  too,  with 
some  telling  lines,  sang  of  the  beauties  of  Bar- 
tram,  and,  passing  all  others  by,  looked  at  Effie. 

By  this  time,  her  cheeks  were  burning  and  her 
eyes  ftill  of  light.  She  could  not  comprehend 
what  had  happened.  Those  who  looked  at  her 
beheld  the  spell  of  enchantment  that  falls  on  a 
plain  woman  once  or  twice  in  her  life.  She  was 
beautiful,  for  an  hour.  Was  it  ever  to  come 
again  ?  Or  was  it  but  the  wing  of  an  angel 
which  touched  her  in  passing? 

To  her  shame  and  distress  and  conftision,  she 
could  not  forget  the  scene  in  her  own  cool 
garden,  when  Ernest  Richards  had  looked,  if  he 
hod  not  spoken,  love.  It  came  back,  and  back, 
and  back.  It  would  not  be  banished.  She 
dreamed  of  it,  and  mused  over  it,  that  sudden 
recognition  of  eye  and  lip,  that  blaze  of  meaning 
in  the  superb  black  eyes  which  did  not  belong 
to  her. 

Had  any  lover  thus  falsified  his  trust,  and 
looked  at  any  other  woman  ?  Had  Abelard  such 
looks  for  any  but  Heloise  ?  Had  Romeo  looked 
at  other  than  Juliet?  Did  Tasso  smile  on  some 
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Corinna,  and  thus  falsify  his  love  for  Leonora  ? 
The  sense  of  shame  was  uppermost,  too.  Had 
her  little  cordial  touch  on  his  arm  been  misappre¬ 
hended  ?  No,  she  was  woman  enough  to  know 
that  he,  who  had  thus  looked,  had  loved,  and 
had  meant  that  she  should  know  it. 

She  was  not  astonished  when  Corbin  West 
looked  at  her,  as  he  read  his  poem.  She  knew 
that  he  liked  her,  and  she  expected  a  modest 
little  tribute.  Poor  Corbin !  She  did  not  remem¬ 
ber  or  trouble  herself  about  that  much. 

But  Ernest's  look  came  back.  She  could  not 
forget  it.  It  was  like  a  burning  ooal  of  fire.  It 
had  seared  her  brain. 

Of  course,  if  he  had  been  so  wrong,  so  dread¬ 
ful,  so  inconstant,  she  must  be  the  one  to  show 
him  the  path  of  rectitude.  She  would  treat 
him  with  scorn,  coldness,  and,  if  necessary, 
speak  to  him  with  all  the  tenderness  of  Ariadne, 
but  with  all  the  firmness  of  Diana.  Many  were 
the  innocent  and  the  pretty  little  formulas  which 
flitted  through  her  brain. 

Do  these  prepared  speeches  ever  come  to  any¬ 
thing?  Was  one  of  them  ever  delivered?  Is 
the  heart  or  the  tongue  ever  responsive  at  the 
right  moment?  How  well  we  think  we  shall 
behave,  and  how  badly  we  do  behave,  when  the 
supreme  moment  arrives. 

She  expected  to  meet  Ernest,  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  did  not.  She  only  met  Sally,  very 
triumphant,  who  said  he  had  left  town  immedi¬ 
ately  after  commencement.  A  dull  thud  of 
disappointment  followed  this  announcement.  If 
she  could  only  have  told  him  how  wrong  he  was, 
she  would  have  felt  less  guilty ;  and  as  for 
Sally,  how  could  she  go  on  allowing  Sally  to  call 
her  friend,  after  this  had  happened  ?  Did  Sally 
suspect?  No.  Sally  was  as  full  of  hope  and 
animal  spirits  as  ever.  Poor  little  Effie!  She 
had  yet  to  learn  that  a  woman  has  many  such  a 
treachery  to  hide — many  a  smile,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  a  word,  sometimes  many  words. 

Meantime,  all  this  tras  her  own  secret.  It 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  her  father  and  her 
aunt.  Neither  of  them  had  seen  any  agitation  or 
any  trouble  written  on  her  brow.  They  had  not 
been  looking  at  either  orator  or  poet  when  those 
“glances  had  betrayed  them.”  Mrs.  Manners 
was  fanning  herself,  at  tho  time,  and  thinking 
how  very  hot  it  was,  and,  after  all,  was  she  not  a 
fool  to  come  up  to  these  stupid  commencements, 
merely  to  get  a  little  flattery  for  giving  away 
some  of  her  money  ?  Should  she  do  it  again  ? 
Just  then,  her  eye  fell  on  a  very  pretty  woman, 
who  was — can  we  write  it? — looking  at  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  absolutely  nodding  and  smiling. 
Yes,  it  was  that  horrible  Mrs.  Brisler — Mrs. 


Brisler,  the  “  bete  noir”  of  Mrs.  Manners,  the 
shocking  daughter  of  that  dreadful  Professor 
Mains,  who  had  behaved  so,  and  who  had 
married,  and  got  herself  out  of  the  way  for  a 
moment,  but  who  was  now  so  absolutely  depraved 
as  to  be  a  widow,  and  so  notoriously  known  to  be 
looking  out  for  Professor  Primrose. 

It  grew  very  warm  for  Mrs.  Manners,  as  she 
remembered  how  lenient  the  professor  had 
always  been  to  Mrs.  Brisler,  how  he  had  argued 
that  she  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  all  that  nonsense.  Mrs.  Brisler 
belonged  to  Bertram,  as  some  curious  woman 
does  belong  to  all  establishments,  either  of 
religion  or  learning.  As  Anthony  Trollope  says, 
the  “dean  and  chapter  and  Mrs.  Brown.”  So 
it  was  the  president,  tho  professors,  the  students, 
the  dean,  the  bursar,  and  Mrs.  Brisler,  at  Bar- 
tram.  No  one  knew  how  or  why,  but  she  was  a 
part  of  the  education  there. 

And  a  very  pretty  woman.  Whichever  way 
she  turned,  Mrs.  Brisler  revealed  a  new  pretti¬ 
ness.  Now  it  was  her  profile,  now  it  was  her 
well-opened  blue  eyes,  now  it  was  her  smile,  and 
again  it  was  her  figure,  now  it  was  her  eyelash, 
and  then  it  was  the  back  of  her  head.  If  sfte 
was  pensive,  which  she  seldom  was,  Mrs.  Brisler 
was  not  so  very  pretty;  but,  if  she  dimpled  all 
over  with  smiles,  and  encouragement,  and  cheer¬ 
fulness,  she  was  dangerously  pretty  still. 

Effie  was  sitting  alone  in  her  neat  little  dimity 
bed-room,  when  her  Aunt  Kitty  tapped  and 
walked  in,  two  or  three  dayB  after  these  exciting 
events  had  occurred.  She  was  trying  not  to 
think  of  Ernest  and  that  strange  expression ;  and 
the  more  she  tried,  the  more  she  thought  of  him. 

Mrs.  Manners  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  and 
remarked,  encouragingly; 

“  Effie,  don't  sit  maundering  here.  Be  up 
and  doing.  Rouse  yourself.  Yon  are  as  stupid 
as  an  owl,  and  as  blind  as  a  bat.  Listen  to  me. 
That  woman  is  going  to  marry  your  father.” 

“  What  woman  ?  Not  Mrs.  Lynch  ?”  said  Effie, 
like  a  child  in  the  nightmare.  She  saw  Mrs. 
Lynch  cutting  asparagus  in  the  garden,  at  the 
moment. 

“  Now,  Effie,  don’t  bo  insulting.  No  Primrose 
ever  married  his  cook,  though,  for  general  honesty 
and  good  character,  Betsy  Lynch  is  worth  ten  of 
her.  No;  that  woman,  Brisler,  I  think  they 
call  her.” 

“Oh,  that  very  pretty  Mrs.  Brisler?”  said 
Effie,  rather  wanning  at  the  thought.  “  Oh,  she 
is  too  young.  Why,  she  might  be  papa’s 
daughter.  She  never  could  look  at  papa.  Why, 
people  even  said  that  Ernest  Richards  liked  her, 
before  he — fell  in  love  with  Sally.  Oh,  no  1” 
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“  Oh,  yes  !  oh,  yes !  and  no  ‘  Oh,  no !’  about  j 
it-  That  woman  means  to  marry  my  brother,  j 
and  she  shall  not  do  it,  Effie.  1  am  going  to  ] 
take  you  both  off  to  Europe.  For  a  year,  at  j 
least.  You  must  help  me  save  your  father.” 

“I  don’t  believe  he  can  leave  the  college,” 
said  Effie. 

‘•And  you  would  tamely  sit  here  and  see  him 
married  by  that — woman,  would  you?  Look 
there,  Effie — look  out  of  the  window !  He  is 
absolutely  walking  up  the  street  with  her,  I  do 
believe.  Oh,  can  I  livo  through  this?  He  is 
bringing  her  home  to  tea!” 

“Oh,  yes,”  Baid  Effie,  calmly,  "he  always! 
used  to  bring  her  home  to  tea.  He  has  the  ! 
care  of  her  money,  and  she  likes  to  consult  him.  ! 
They  often  used  to  talk  all  the  evening  about  < 
stocks  and  things,  while  I  was  learning  my  j 
Virgil.  She  is  very  clever  at  business,  he  says.  ! 
I  must  run  down  and  look  at  the  table.” 

Effie  met  the  offending  mothcr-that-might-be 
with  a  very  bright  smile,  and  kissed  her  warmly. 
She  even  called  her  Cora,  and  took  off  fler 
bonnet  for  her. 

Aunt  Kitty  Manners  was  leaning  over  the 
balustrade,  and  nearly  fell  over,  with  her  rage  at 
this  demonstration. 

“A  pair  of  fools,”  said  she;  "but  it  shall  not 
succeed.  No,  not  if  I  live — if  I  am  Kitty  Man¬ 
ners,  and  I  think  I  am.” 

That  evening,  after  her  papa  had  taken  Mrs. 
Brisler  home,  Effie  heard  her  aunt’s  door  shut 
for  the  night,  and,  putting  out  her  candle,  Bhe 
sat  looking  forth  at  the  silent  trees  and  flowers. 

Her  beloved  father !  How  little  she  had  seen 
of  him  for  the  last  month  !  How  interrupted  that 
serene  and  constant  intercourse  had  been  I  Was 
he  going  to  marry  again  ?  She  thought  of  her 
mother.  Her  mother !  She  had  never  known 
about  her  mother,  except  that  she  died  many 
years  ago,  and  her  nurse  said  she  must  never 
speak  of  her  mother  to  her  father,  as  it  made 
him  sad. 

Somehow  there  came  back  her  father’s  expres¬ 
sion,  and  in  connection  with  Ernest  Richards, 
too.  How  everything  seemed  to  centre  about 
him !  What  had  he  said  ? 

"  You  women  are  the  Blaves,  the  victims,  of 
your  affection.  Handsome  specious  men :  men 
with  a  trick  of  the  eye  and  of  the  voice:  men 
with  that  sudden  sunny  smile.  I  dread  them ! 
I  have  had  reason — ”  It  camo  back  to  her  as 
If  he  wero  speaking.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Had 
it  any  possible  reference  to  himself?  Oh,  no, 
that  could  not  be. 

Suddenly,  she  heard  his  steps  on  the  gravel- 
walk.  6he  would  go  down  and  see  him. 


“Dear  papa,  you’re  home  at  last!”  said  she, 
extending  her  white  hands  to  him  through  the 
darkness. 

“  What,  little  daughter,  up  at  this  late  hour  ? 
Come  in,  and  let  us  have  a  talk.” 

They  were  very  intimate,  these  two.  They 
sat,  Effie  in  her  father’s  lap,  her  arms  around  liis 
neck,  talking  in  their  old  familiar  way,  about  a 
thousand  little  nothings,  how  the  president’s 
spectacles  had  fallen  off  into  the  punch-bowl, 
and  then  about  Aunt  Kitty  and  her  proposal  to 
take  them  to  Europe. 

“Shall  we  go,  papa?”  asked  Effie. 

“Well,  Effie,  I  think  it  is  the  best  way  of 
silencing  Aunt  Kitty — perhaps.  We  will  go  for 
six  months,  and  come  home  in  three.  You  would 
like  to  go?” 

She  put  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Why,  Effie,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Why  do 
you  weep  ?  Tired  out — annoyed  at  Aunt  Kitty  ? 
We  will  not  go,  dear  Effie.  We  will  stay  here, 
as  we  have  always  done.” 

Effie  sobbed  her  little  ten  minutes  out  on  her 
father’s  shoulder.  Then  she  raised  herself  and 
looked  at  him,  in  the  dim  moonlighted  room. 

“  Father,”  Baid  she,  “  tell  me  about  my  mother. 
Why  do  we  never  talk  of  her  ?” 

The  professor  nut  her  out  of  his  arms,  suddenly 
rose,  and  looked  at  her  a  moment;  then,  in  a 
voice  totally  unlike  his  own,  he  said : 

“  Effie,  you  must  never  speak  to  me  of  your 
mother.” 


!  CHAPTER  III. 

Th*  prosperous  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de 
l'Europe,  at  the  Lake  Onefrio,  looked  out  on  the 
glassy  surface  of  that  smooth  Italian  water,  and 
cursed  it  in  his  heart.  What  had  that  unoffend¬ 
ing  water  done  to  him,  that  he,  Rafael  Gozzadini, 
of  Rome,  whilom  Italian  courier,  admirable  cook, 
successful  landlord,  should  anathematize  it? 

Yes,  what  was  the  cause  of  his  rage?  Simply 
(that  a  large  party  of  “Americanos,”  known  to 
s  be  rolling  in  wealth,  careless  of  “les  bougies,” 

|  wanting  the  best  “  voiture  de  romise,”  demanding 
|  the  “  piano  nobile,”  had  gone  over  to  the  other 
j  houso — to  his  rival  in  all  trades — Ccsarc ! 
j  Rafael  thought  as  he  talked,  in  a  fine  Roman 
|  mosaic  of  all  languages.  He  was  a  married  man, 
s  having  espoused,  from  reason,  and  not  for  love, 
j  “en  Beeond  noces,”  Mathers,  tho  English  maid, 
who  had  served  the  “  famille  Inglis”  with  whom 
!  he  “  traveled  long.”  It  was  during  that  period  of 
1  double  servitude  for  Rafael  that  he  had  learned 
j  to  forget  the  wild  passion  of  his  youth — his  beau- 
j  tiful  Maddalena,  who  “went”  for  an  artist’s- 
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model,  and  led  him  a  dance,  but  who,  poor  thing, 
inconsistently  died  of  the  cholera,  just  as  she  had 
given  him  a  little  son,  whom  he  loved  but  had  no 
time  to  take  care  of.  Rafael  gave  her  decent 
sepulture  and  returned  to  the  road.  He  could 
not  afford  to  bestow  much  time  on  the  exercise  of 
grief.  He  could  not  let  feeling  interfere  with 
business.  He  learned  that  Mathers  had  money 
laid  by,  even  more  than  he  had.  She  too  was 
growing  tired  of  traveling,  and,  on  meeting  with 
her  two  or  three  times  at  long  intervals,  he 
finally  offered  himself,  in  the  second-class  car¬ 
riage,  again  and  again  promising  to  be  "  stiddy  ” 
and  to  keep  a  hotel.  Somewhat  scornfully, 
Mathers  had  accepted  him.  But  sentiment,  with 
love,  hate,  vengeance,  and  despair,  had  been  left 
outside.  It  was  her  peculiarity  to  hide  her 
emotions,  if  she  had  any.  And  now,  as  her  lord 
grew  furious,  she  grew  cool.  With  a  stony 
British  stare  from  an  eye  whose  refrigerating 
power  gave  Rafael  the  ague,  she  received  him  in 
his  wrath,  in  a  cool  cell  behind  the  office-desk, 
where,  as  Madame  Gozzadini  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  always  Mathers  to  him,  she  kept  the 
books  with  marvelous  exactitude,  and  from  that 
elevation  ruled  her  spouse. 

“  What  is  it  now  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Cesare  has  got  them  all,  all  the  rich  Ameri¬ 
canos,”  said  he,  throwing  his  arms  in  the  air. 

“Go  down,”  said  his  practical  wife,  “and 
attend  to  the  choux  fleurs  au  Parmesan  and 
the  filet  de  boeuf  Beaumoire.  Your  Neapolitan 
is  a  fool.  I  have  two  letters — a  French  family 
and  two  English  come  to-night." 

Mathers  knew  that,  whatever  else  Rafael  pre¬ 
tended  to  be,  he  was  primarily  a  cook.  Had 
fate  made  him  king,  emperor,  pope,  senator,  or 
warrior,  his  heart  would  have  been  still  in  his 
saucepans.  And  a  greater  cook  than  Rafael  did 
not  live.  What  his  immortal  namesake  had  been 
to  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  that  was  Rafael  to 
the  “  choux  fleurs  au  Parmesan.” 

She  had  touched  the  chord,  but  the  great  harp 
of  Rafael's  emotions  still  required  a  little  tuning. 
So  he  answered  her  angrily : 

“The  French  are  mean,  stingy.  So  your 
Inglis,  they  count  les  bougies.  Stcffano” — the 
Neapolitan — “  can  oook  well  enough  for  them.” 

“  So  you  would  send  more  custom  over  to 
Cesare,  would  youT”  asked  madame,  turning  the 
icy  eyes  full  on  her  fiery  husband. 

“  I  will  go  see  to  the  choux  fleurs,”  said  Rafael, 
shivering  as  ho  brought  his  little  brown  face  into 
some  semblance  of  composure.  He  was  like  the 
retired  tallow-chandler :  he  liked  to  go  back,  on 
melting-days,  although  it.  was  beneath  his  dignity, 
as  landlord,  to  do  the  cooking  himself. 


“Here  some  letters  Inglis,”  said  he,  taking 
several  from  his  pockets,  and  giving  them  to 
Mathers,  who  attended  to  his  correspondence. 

She  was  diligently  arranging  her  books, 
reading  and  answering  the  letters,  grateful  that 
she  had  gotten  rid  of  Rafael.  Indeed,  Bhe  had 
married  him  to  get  rid  of  him,  rightly  estimating 
what  a  slavery  marriage  would  be  to  the  flighty, 
irresponsible,  passionate  little  man ;  and  forget¬ 
ting,  as  even  the  coldest  Mathers  often  does, 
that  there  is  no  such  impossible  creature  to 
manage  as  a  fool.  All  at  once,  she  heard  his 
voice  close  to  her  ear. 

“  Mathers!”  he  said. 

“  Well,  well !  What  ?  There,  you  have 
spoiled  my  addition.  Indeed,  to-day,  Rafael, 
you  are  too  much  of  a  trial;  really,  you  are!” 

“Mathers,”  said  he,  smoothing  do.vn  his 
cook’s-apron  with  one  hand,  “  what  do  I  know 
about  the  famille  Primrose  ?” 

“  How  should  I  know  what  you  know,  Rafael?” 

“Did  you  once  serve  famille  Inglis  of  that 
naijie,  Mathers  ?” 

“  No,”  said  she,  rather  curtly,  looking  down 
into  her  ledger  carefully. 

“  There  is  great  famille  Inglis  of  that  name : 
is  it,  Mathers — Lord  Rosebury’s?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  she.  “They  were  often  in 
Rome.  Perhaps  you  have  traveled  with  some  of 
them.” 

“  No,  no,  no,  no,  no  I  I  never  forgets  the 
families,  but  I  could  not  think  why  1  think  so. 
I  am  forgetting  my  memory !  ’Tis  the  name  of 
the  Americanos.  An  old  lady,  a  gentleman,  a 
young  lady,  an  Italian  gentleman,  Count  Cor- 
renti,  a  maid ;  and  all  at  Cesare's,  across  the 
lake,  and  1  read  ‘Primrose’  on  the  trunks.  It 
make  me  think  I  know  something !  Well,  I  go 
to  the  choux  fleurs.” 

It  was  fortunate  for  Mathers  that  Rafael 
remembered  the  great  art,  for  her  lips  were 
trembling,  her  face  white,  as  he  retreated. 

There  were  certain  ledgers  and  account-books 
which  Mathers  kept  locked  from  her  lord.  She 
had  been  inestimable  as  an  Abigail,  because  she 
could  hold  her  tongue ;  and,  as  it  often  comes  to 
such  close-lipped  people,  many  a  tragic  secret 
was  buried  deep  in  her  icy  bosom. 

She  looked  carefully  around  the  office  and 
found  that  she  was  alone.  Then,  taking  a  little 
key  from  her  watch-chain,  she  unlocked  a 
drawer,  and,  fumbling  amongst  a  few  old  bookB, 
she  took  out  a  small  and  shabby  diary.  Looking 
over  its  pugos,  she  noted  a  few  dates  and  entries, 
put  the  paper  thus  written  on  in  her  pocket- 
book,  locked  the  drawer,  and  again  devoted 
herself  to  her  correspondence. 
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Presently  the  great  bell  began  to  ring.  The 
“families  Inglis”  and  the  “famille  Fran^aise” 
had  arrived,  and  madame  went  forth  to  receive 
them  with  excellent  composure. 

Three  hours  later,  after  the  table  d’hote  was 
over,  and  Rafael  slept,  on  the  back  veranda,  the 
innocent  sleep  of  exhausted  culinary  effort  com¬ 
bined  with  “une  petite  verre  cognac,”  Mathers, 
in  a  neat  and  unobtrusive  costume,  took  a  boat, 
crossed  the  lake,  ascended  to  the  rival  house  of 
Cesare,  and,  under  pretense  of  calling  on  her  old 
friend,  Madame  Antonelli,  looked  at  the  book  of 
arrivals,  and  carried  home  with  her  a  paper,  on 
which  was  written :  “  Mrs.  Kitty  Manners, 
Anthony  Primrose,  Miss  Effie  Primrose,  the 
Count  Correnti — America.” 

The  two  little  papers  rustled  in  her  prim 
pocket,  as  she  recrosacd  the  silver  lake. 

“  It  is  a  great  secret !”  said  she.  “  It  is  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds.” 

Little  did  Rafael  Qozzadini  know  of  the  agita¬ 
tion  which  ruffled  the  composure  of  Mathers. 
But,  to  his  horror  and  astonishment,  he  found, 
next  day,  that  sho  had  made  two  mistakes  in 
her  addition,  and  that  she  was  showing  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  gad,  for  sho  told  him  that  she  must  go 
to  Como,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to  see  her 
doctor,  who  alone  knew  how  to  relieve  her  bron¬ 
chitis,  a  chronic  complaint  with  Mathers. 

He  endeavored  to  remonstrate,  but  she  simply 
looked  at  him :  a  look  so  chilling  that  ho  was 
forced — for  Italians  dread  a  draught — to  go  to 
his  kitchen,  shut  all  the  doors,  and  compose  a 
“  panathee  tortuc  au  currie  ”  so  hot  that  it  took 
all  the  skin  off  the  roofs  of  tho  mouths  of  the 
“  famille  Inglis”  who  partook  of  it  at  dinner. 

Rafael  Gozzadini,  however,  was  not  to  bo 
entirely  left  to  his  pots  and  pans.  He  was  to 
have  another  distraction  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  he  to 
be  deserted  wholly  by  tho  “  families  Americanos.” 

While  Mathers  was  at  Como,  there  drove  up 
one  such  very  beautiful  “dame  Americaine” 
that  the  brown  eyes  of  Rafael  danced  in  his 


head.  She  came  alone ;  that  is,  with  her  femme 
de  chambre.  She  wanted  the  “  piano  nobile.” 
She  was  evidently  “tree  riche,  tree  distingud,” 
said  Rafael  to  himself. 

And  he  admired  the  pretty  foot,  the  brilliant 
and  lovely  complexion,  and  the  grand  figure,  the 
fine  eyes,  and  the  quiet  air  of  command  of  this 
lady.  Rafael  hod  an  eye  for  beauty,  and— voila ! 
she  appealed  immediately  to  his  Italian  love  of 
intrigue  and  mystery  :  for,  sending  for  him,  she 
sent  the  femme  de  chambre  out  of  the  parlor,  and 
said  to  him  in  a  rather  melodramatic  voice  : 

“Are  you  a  person  of  discretion?” 

He  answered  in  decided  affirmatives,  in  three 
languages.  She  nodded  her  head,  and,  looking 
across  the  lake,  asked : 

“  Some  Americans  there  ?” 

“Yes,  madame,”  said  Rafael,  his  wounds 
opening.  “  The  famille  Primrose.” 

“  You  are  to  go  over  there  for  me,  and  find  out 
Professor  Primrose,  a  tall  gentleman  with  gray 
hair  and  whiskers ;  find  him  alone,  and  hand 
him  this  letter  unobserved.  Do  you  understand?” 

“  Perfectly,  madame,”  said  Rafael,  bowing  to 
the  ground ;  and  he  departed,  feeling  twenty 
years  younger. 

"Yes,  perfectly.  Professor  Primrose,”  he 
repeated  to  himself.  “  Ah,  there  is  some  mystery 
here.  Some  little  affair  of  tho  heart.  Rafael,  it. 
will  be  for  you  to  make  the  most  of  it.” 

Rafael  crossed  the  lake,  and  spent  the  nfter- 
noon  watching  the  professor,  who  sat  with  his 
daughter  leaning  over  him,  or  talking  to  his  sis¬ 
ter,  or  walking  with  the  Count  Correnti.  He 
was  not  a  moment  alone.  But,  fortunately  for 
his  watchful  Macchiavelli,  at  last  he  started  off 
to  hire  a  boat. 

Then  Rafael,  lazily  following,  and  keeping  him 
in  view,  until  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  hotel, 
forthwith  came  up,  and  addressed  the  astonished 
professor  as  if  he  thought  the  latter  a  second 
Don  Juan,  at  the  least. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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The  plaza  containing  the  great  dolphin  foun¬ 
tain  in  the  city  of  Monterey,  Mexico,  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  place  in  which  to  while  away  a  morning, 
when  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  roses  in  bloom. 
It  is  delicious  to  sit  there  idly  watching  the 
sefiors  and  seHoras,  as  they  pass  to  and  fro  in 
their  picturesque  costumes,  and  to  listen  to  the 
musical  drip,  drip,  of  the  fountain,  and  the 
sweet  jangle  of  bells  from  the  neighboring  cathe¬ 
dral. 

Mr.  Gains  De  Forest  Paddock  sat  there,  one 
delightful  morning  in  March,  thoroughly  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was  enjoying  himself.  He 
removed  the  sombrero  which  he  had  purchased 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Monterey,  and 
allowed  the  rose-scented  breeze  to  play  upon  his 
lofty  brow.  Leaning  back  on  the  great  stone 
bench,  he  leisurely  smoked  his  cigar  and 
watched  the  passers-by,  taking  especial  notice  of 
the  dark-eyed  sefloritas. 

Presently  a  young  man  came  hurrying  along 
one  of  the  paths  which  led  through  the  plaza, 
approaching  Mr.  Paddock  from  the  rear.  This 
individual  gave  a  great  start  of  surprise  when 
his  eyes  first  fell  upon  the  comfortable  figure  on 
the  bench. 

Mr.  Paddock  had  just  lighted  another  cigar, 
and  was  returning  his  match-box  to  his  pocket, 
when,  without  any  warning,  there  came  a  tre¬ 
mendous  slap  upon  his  shoulder,  so  forcible  that 
it  nearly  drove  him  through  the  seat,  he  after¬ 
ward  declared.  Before  he  could  recover  him¬ 
self,  the  astounded  young  man  felt  his  hand 
grasped  and  shaken  in  on  energetic  manner, 
while  a  familiar  voice  exclaimed : 

“  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  am  I  dreaming? 
Can  it  be  that  I  am  once  more  clasping  the  hand 
of  the  immortal  Paddock  ?  Why,  Paddy,  don’t 
you  know  me?”  he  added,  seeing  the  look  of 
utter  amazement  in  the  face  that  was  upturned 
toward  him. 

Mr.  Paddock’s  expression  quickly  turned  to 
one  of  dismay.  He  tried  feebly  but  ineffectually 
to  withdraw  his  hand. 

“  Tom  Turner !”  he  said,  rather  faintly. 

“  The  very  same,”  returned  the  other,  seating 
himself  beside  the  reluctant  Mr.  Paddock,  who 
glanced  fhrtively  to  the  right  and  left,  as  if  he 
meditated  an  escape. 

“  I’m  tremendously  glad  to  see  you,”  went  on 


Mr.  Tom  Turner.  “You  can’t  say  the  same  in 
regard  to  me,  though ;  I  can  see  that  by  your 
face.  I  suppose  you  are  thinking  of  that  last 
college-scrape.  I  rather  did  you  up  then,  didn’t 
I?”  and  he  gave  a  delighted  ohuckle  at  the 
remembrance.  “  But  come,  now :  you  ought  not 
to  harbor  malice,  after  all  these  years.  Boys 
will  be  boys,  you  know,  and  I  never  intended 
anything  but  a  harmless  little  joke.” 

The  speaker  had  a  frank  engaging  way  with 
him,  and  Mr.  Gains  Paddock  felt  the  resentment 
which  he  had  cherished  during  the  five  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  they  left  college  gradually 
departing. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  mind  it  now,”  he  said.  “  But 
of  course  I  felt  rather  cut  up  about  it,  at  the 
time.  No  fellow  likes  to  be  turned  into  a  laugh¬ 
ing-stock,  you  know.  I  couldn’t  help  but  think 
it  a  confoundedly  mean  trick,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  never  expected  to  speak  to  you  again. 
I’ll  forgive  you,  though,”  he  added,  cheerfully; 
“  I  could  not  harbor  malice  in  this  delightful 
place,  if  I  tried.” 

“  You  like  it,  then  ?”  said  Mr.  Turner,  accept¬ 
ing  one  of  Mr.  Paddock’s  cigars.  “Well,  tell 
me,  please,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  uncommon, 
how  did  you  happen  down  here  ?  When  did  you 
come,  and  why  did  you  come,  and  how  long  do 
you  mean  to  stay?” 

“I  came  yesterday,”  replied  Mr.  Paddock, 
“  and  I  came  to  sec  the  country,  the  people,  and 
more  especially  the  dark-eyed  sefioritas.  [ 
don’t  know  exactly  how  long  I  can  stay.  It 
depends  on  the  old  gentleman,  I  suppose.  If  I 
be  allowed  to  do  as  I  please,  I  think  I  will 
remain  a  month.” 

“What  old  gentleman?”  asked  Mr.  Turner, 
knocking  the  ashes  from  his  cigar.  “  I  thought 
your  father  died  when  you  were  an  infant.” 

“So  he  did,”  returned  the  other.  “I  was 
speaking  of  my  uncle,  Gains  De  Forest.  I  was 
named  for  him,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Ma  thought 
it  a  fine  thing  to  do,  as  ho  was  a  bachelor,  and 
promised  at  the  time  to  make  me  his  heir.  It 
was  the  worst  misfortune  that  ever  befell  me, 
though.” 

“  Why,  that  is  odd.  Seems  to  me,  if  I  had  a 
rich  uncle,  who  was  amiably  disposed  toward 
me,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  subject  for  rejoicing.” 

“  You  wouldn’t  if  he  were  like  mine,”  returned 
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Mr.  Paddock,  dejectedly.  “  He  is  one  of  those 
wiry  old  gentlemen  who  will  never  die.  He’ll 
dry  up  and  blow  away  first,  and  he  spends  his 
life  in  making  everyone  around  him  miserable. 
He  has  taken  me  into  business  with  him,"  he 
added,  with  a  groan. 

“What I”  exclaimed  the  other,  “you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  you  have  gone  into  business? 
Why,  I  thought  you  intended  to  be  a  poet.  I 
never  thought  of  you  as  anything  else.  Always 
pictured  you,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  as  sitting  on 
some  kind  of  a  throne,  dressed  in  a  toga,  with  a 
laurel  wreath  around  your  lofty  brow,  and  the 
words  ‘  Immortal  Bard  ’  inscribed  somewhere  or 
other.” 

Mr.  Paddock  flushed  slightly.  “  You  needn’t 
make  game  of  me,”  he  said.  “Though  I’ll  own 
that,  when  I  left  college,  I  determined  to  devote 
myself  to  literature.  To  be  frank,  I’ll  confess 
that  I  did  try  it  for  a  year;  but  it  didn’t  pay. 
You’ve  no  idea  what  a  drug  poetry  is  in  the 
market.  Ma  worried  about  me  all  the  time,  and, 
when  Uncle  Gains  offered  me  a  position,  she 
talked  and  cried,  and  cried  and  talked,  until  I 
took  it.  I  wish  I  had  drowned  myself  first.  I 
fairly  loathe  business.  I  tell  you,  it  was  rough 
to  have  to  come  down  to  it,  when  I  had  always 
had  such  high  aspirations.” 

Mr.  Turner  looked  gravely  at  his  friend, 
though  he  could  not  prevent  his  eyes  from 
twinkling. 

“What  business  are  you  engaged  in?”  he 
asked. 

“The  wool  business,”  replied  Mr.  Paddock, 
with  a  shudder.  “  I  came  down  to  Texas  to 
contract  for  wool  on  the  ranches.  I’ve  about 
finished  up  now,  and  so  I  ran  down  here. 

I  bad  no  idea  it  was  so  picturesque  and  romantic. 

I  feel  as  if  I  would  be  contented  to  pass  the  rest 
of  my  days  here.  But  what  are  you  doing  in 
Mexico,  Turner?  I  thought  you  were  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

“So  I  was,,  for  a  time;  but  I  have  been  here 
tor  the  last  two  years — introducing  a  new  patent. 
Had  quite  enough  of  it,  I  assure  you.  Just  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  of  returning  to  civilization.  I 
tell  you  what — ” 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  for  just  here 
Mr.  Paddock  grasped  his  arm  excitedly. 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  said  Turner.  “Scorpion 
bit  you?” 

“  No,  no,”  cried  the  other,  in  a  hurried  under¬ 
tone.  “  Look  at  this  lovely  girl — she’s  behind 
the  rose-tree  now.  Here  she  comes." 

Tom  Turner  looked  up  quickly,  and  then  his 
dark  eyes  twinkled  suspiciously,  though  he  kept 
hia  face  straight.  The  young  lady  was  coming  \ 


(toward  them.  As  Mr.  Paddock  gazed  at  her, 
legends  of  the  Alhambra  rushed  into  his  brain. 
The  slender  dark-robed  figure,  the  gracefully- 
poised  head,  over  which  a  black  lace  shawl  was 
thrown  with  picturesque  grace,  the  liquid  dark 
|  eyes,  with  their  long  lashes,  the  rich  olive  com- 
j  plexion  and  lovely  coloring,  might  well  have 

I  belonged  to  some  “Zayda”  or  “Zorayda,”  beau¬ 
tiful  daughters  of  ancient  Spain.  Mr.  Paddock’s 
heart  began  to  beat  in  an  unusual  manner.  In 
passing,  she  gave  a  quick  sidelong  glance  at  the 
two  young  men,  and  then  she  shot  a  second  and 
decidedly  mischievous  look  at  Mr.  Turner,  while 
two  dimples  were  visible  for  the  merest  second, 
as  she  hurried  on  and  disappeared  around  the 
fountain. 

“  ‘  When  Bhe  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the 
ceasing  of  exquisite  music,’  ”  murmured  Mr. 
Paddock  to  himself.  Then,  suddenly  catching 
his  companion’s  eye,  he  flushed  all  over  his 
blonde  face. 

“You  know  her,  Turner?”  he  asked,  rather 
•,  shamefacedly. 

|  “  Well — slightly,”  answered  Turner,  dryly, 

s  “  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  beautiful  creature?” 

i  “As  a  matter  of  course,”  said  Mr.  Turner, 

\  coolly,  “she’s  a  good-looking  girl,  I  will  admit; 
|  but  I've  seen  hundreds  I  thought  prettier.” 

|  “The  word  ‘pretty’  is  not  to  be  used  in 
\  connection  with  her,”  said  Mr.  Paddock,  im- 
|  patiently.  “  Her  beauty  is  something  more  than 
1  mere  prettiness.  And  then  her  grace,  too,  and 
|  the  noble  poise  of  her  head,  render  her  doubly 
1  fascinating.  I  tell  you,  Turner,  I'll  wager  that 
|  the  blood  of  Spanish  kings  runs  in  her  veins, 
i  She  is  probably  a  descendant  of  some  ancient 
j  noble  family — a  true  daughter  of  Spain.  Just 
i  the  glimpse  of  such  loveliness  is  well  worth  my 
!  trip  down  here.” 

>  “I  soy,  Paddy,”  said  Turner,  “you  are  the 
|  same  enthusiastic  romantic  fellow  you  were  in 
{  college.  The  wool  business  hasn’t  changed  you 
>  a  particle.  I  wish  I  could  have  kept  my  youtb- 
!  ful  rapture  as  fresh.  It  is  really  reviving  to 
|  hear  you  go  on.” 

|  “You  never  had  any  youthful  rapture,”  re- 
1  turned  Paddock,  pettishly.  “  I  think  you  were 
j  born  a  trifle  ‘blase.’  There  is  no  more  enthusi- 
\  asm  in  you  than  in  a  head  of  cabbage — and 
never  was.  If  that  face  did  not  move  you, 
nothing  can.  What's  her  name?” 

“Her  name?”  repeated  Turner.  “Oh — why, 
it’s — ”  He  paused  for  a  moment,  while  he 
opened  a  little  box  and  took  from  it  one  of  the 
small  Mexican  matches  made  of  wax  and 
capable  of  being  lighted  at  both  ends.  As  he 
struck  this,  he  said  again:  “Her  name  is — ” 
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here  be  paused  once  more  to  light  his  cigar, 
and  then  finished — “  is  Anita — Anita  Tnrnorio. 
Rather  pretty,  isn’t  it?”  , 

“Anita  Turnorio!”  said  Paddock.  “Anita! 
How  wonderfully  musical  these  Spanish  names 
are!  The  language  is  poetry  itself.  Do  you 
know,  Turner,  I  feel  convinced  that  I  would  be 
perfectly  happy  to  live  here  all  the  rest  of  my 
life — wed  some  beautiful  sefiorita,  dwell  in  one 
of  these  great  ‘caBas,’  where  a  fountain  always 
plays  in  the  courtyard  and  bright-hued  flowers 
bloom.  To  dream  sweet  dreams  in  the  cool  quiet 
rooms,  while  the  sun  burns  fiercely  outside ;  and 
then,  at  eventide,  to  sit  by  the  fountain  and 
lightly  touch  the  guitar,  or  join  in  the  gay 
fandango,  beneath  the  calm  light  of  the  moon. 
Ah,  such  is  the  life  a  poet  should  lead ;  such — ” 

Turner  nudged  the  speaker  rather  emphatically 
with  his  elbow. 

“Come  down,  Paddy — come  down,”  he  said. 
“  Don’t  soar  entirely  away  from  me.  You’re 
not  a  poet,  you  know — you  deal  in  wool,  at 
present.” 

Mr.  Paddock  flushed  hotly ;  he  looked  exceed¬ 
ingly  wrathful,  for  a  moment.  He  had  quite 
forgotten  himself,  and  it  was  hard  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  stern  reality  of  life  in  such  a  rude 
manner. 

“  You  are  a  regular  brute,  Turner,”  he  said, 
angrily.  “There  is  no  more  soul,  no  more 
sentiment,  in  you  than  in  an  old  cow.” 

“So  you  remarked  a  few  moments  ago,” 
returned  Turner;  “only  then  I  was  compared 
to  a  cabbage.  The  two  go  nicely  together, 
I  believe.  I  may  be  a  brute — undoubtedly  am — 
but  I  am  a  practical  brute.  The  picture  you 
draw  of  Mexican  life  sounds  delightfully;  but, 
when  you  come  to  try  it,  you  will  discover 
several  things  which  you  had  overlooked. 
Firstly,  there  are  the  insects.  You  will  find, 
after  you  stay  here  six  months  or  so,  that  you 
will  become  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
species  of  bug  ever  invented ;  and,  as  for  mos¬ 
quitoes,  they  will  serenade  you  so  regularly  that 
at  last  you  will  be  unable  to  sleep  without  their 
music.  Then,  too,  you  will  find,  if  you  remain 
during  some  of  the  winter  months,  that  you 
never  knew  before  what  cold  was — cold  that 
chills  the  very  marrow  in  your  bones.  Yon  will 
discover  that  your  ‘easa’  is  like  a  dungeon; 
and,  if  you  ask  for  a  fire,  they  will  bring  you 
a  little  handful  of  burning  charcoal — a  mere 
sample  of  a  fire,  so  to  speak.  I  suppose,  too, 
that  even  a  poet  will  be  obliged  to  live  on  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial  than  poetry  and  moon¬ 
light;  and,  when  you  try  to  subsist  on  their 
vjle  chile-con-carne,  frijoles,  and  tamales,  in 


which  the  red  pepper  brings  the  tears  every 
time,  and  hare  tasted  their  bitter  black  coffee 
and  insipid  pulque,  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
truly  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  picture.  I  can 
go  on  darkening  it  indefinitely,  but  1  don’t  want 
to  disoourage  you  entirely.” 

These  words  seemed  to  have  very  little  effect 

on  Mr.  Gains  Paddook.  I  doubt  if  he  heard 

\ 

them  all ;  for,  when  his  friend  finished  speaking, 
he  asked  eagerly ; 

“  Will  you'  give  me  an  introduction  to  Miss 
Turnorio?” 

“Introduction?”  cried  Turner.  “Hear  the 
innocent!  Don’t  you  know  you  are  in  Mexico? 
Manners  and  customs  are  quite  different  here 
from  what  they  are  at  home,  I  can  assure  you. 
Y oung  ladies  do  not  receive  visits  from  gentlemen. 
They  are  never  allowed  to  go  out  alone,  even. 
It  was  very  unusual  for  Miss  Anita  to  pass 
through  the  plaza  unattended.  She  hod  managed 
to  slip  away  from  her  chaperone,  I  suppose.  If 
you  have  really  taken  a  fancy  to  the  young  lady, 
I  can  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  the 
way  they  do  things  down  here,  and  help  you 
along  as  well  as  I  can  ;  but  an  introduction  is  out 
of  the  question.  Your  courtship  must  all  be 
done  with  the  language  of  the  eye.” 

“That sounds  interesting,”  said  Paddock. 

“  It  is  interesting.  I  have  tried  it  myself. 
You  have  only  to  hover  around  her*  dwelling, 
gazing  ardently  at  her  window,  and,  when  you 
meet  her  on  the  street,  to  throw  your  whole  soul 
into  the  glances  you  give  her.  To  follow  her  at 
a  distance,  when  she  goes  out,  is  another  neat 
little  point  in  the  programme.  She  will  notice 
you  presently,  and,  if  she  smile  on  you  or  drop 
you  a  rose  from  her  window,  you  can  take  it  as 
a  good  sign.  Then  is  the  time  to  get  some  friend 
to  go  to  her  paternal  relative  and  lay  before  him 
your  proposal  for  the  hand  of  bis  daughter.  If 
he  consent,  you  will  be  invited  to  the  house  and 
introduced  to  the  family,  daughter  included. 
Alter  that,  you  can  take  your  inamorata  and  her 
mamma  out,  and  can  talk  to  the  mamma  and 
look  at  the  daughter ;  but  you  are  never  allowed 
a  t&te-A-t&te  with  your  fiancee  until  after  the 
wedding.  Does  the  prospect  please  you?” 

“ Well,  no,”  said  Mr.  Paddock.  “I  am  not 
so  anxious  to  wed  a  dark-eyed  sefiorita  as  I  wns 
a  moment  ago.  I  was  only  in  jest,  anyway. 
Why,  ma  would  go  crazy  at  the  idea  of  my 
marrying  a  Mexican  girl.  I’d  like  to  know 
where  Miss  Anita  lives,  though.  I  would  not 
mind  strolling  around  under  her  windows, 
while  I  stay  here,  and  having  a  mild  flirtation. 
I  won’t  remain  long  enough,  probably,  for  it  to 
amount  to  anything.  Of  course,  I  should  not 
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want  her  to  become  interested  in  me  just  ss  I 
was  leaving,  but  I  don’t  suppose  there  will  be 
an;  danger  of  that.” 

“I  don't  know  about  that,  Paddock,”  said 
Turner,  gravely.  “  You  are  a  mighty  good- 
looking  fellow,  and  a  blonde,  too.  The  Mexican 
girls  are  wild  about  blondes.  They  see  them  so 
seldom,  you  know.  Still,  as  you  say  you  won't 
be  here  long,  I  don't  believe  you  can  break  her 
heart,  when  you  have  so  little  time.  Come  on,” 
he  added,  rising,  “  and  I  will  show  you  the  cosa 
iu  which  your  Spanish  princess  resides ;  for,  if 
you  are  to  make  a  short  stay,  you  have  no  time 
to  lose.” 

The  calls  or  street  called  Iturbide  was  much 
like  the  other  streets  of  the  city,  yet  it  might 
soon  have  been  observed  that  it  possessed  a 
singular  fascination  for  Mr.  Gains  De  Forest 
Paddock.  There  was  one  particular  iron-barred 
window  in  a  great  stone  oasa  which  stood  on  a 
corner,  that  he  never  could  pass  without  giving 
an  ardent  glance  in  its  direction.  After  a  time, 
he  began  to  linger  beneath  its  bars,  and  one 
afternoon  he  was  discovered  by  bis  friend,  Mr. 
Turner,  leaning  against  the  opposite  wall,  in  true 
Mexican  style,  gazing  up  at  the  window,  with  his 
soul  in  his  eyes  and  a  bright  red  rose  in  bis 
buttonhole. 

“Hello,  Paddy!”  said  Turner.  “You  are 
getting  along  finely,  I  see.  Be  sure  you  don't 
leave  the  poor  girl  with  a  broken  heart,  though, 
when  you  take  your  departure." 

“  You  needn't  make  game  of  me,”  returned 
Mr.  Paddook.  “  I  am  only  amusing  myself,  and 
I’ll  risk  the  young  lady,  for  I  have  only  had  just 
the  merest  glimpse  of  her.  Think  I’ll  give  the 
whole  thing  up.  It  doesn’t  pay.  Where  do  you 
keop  yourself,  Turner?”  he  added.  “I  haven't 
seen  you  for  an  age.” 

“I  am  tremendously  busy  just  now,”  said 
Turner.  “  But  I  hope  to  be  through  soon,  and 
thon  I  will  devote  more  time  to  you.” 

About  a  week  alter.  Turner  met  Mr.  Paddock 
in  the  plaza,  and  was  at  onoe  seized  by  him  and 
carried  off  to  his  room  in  the  Hotel  Vignau. 

“Sit  down,  Tom,”  he  said,  rather  excitedly, 
pnsking  him  a  chair  and  handing  him  his  cigar- 
case.  “I  want  to  have  a  confidential  talk  with 
yon.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  old  gentleman 
yesterday.” 

“Had  you?”  said  Turner.  “No  bad  news,  I 

hopo?” 

“  No ;  quite  the  contrary.  For  a  wonder,  the 
old  fellow  doesn’t  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  for  me 
to  come  home.  Said,  as  long  as  I  was  here,  I 
might  os  well  see  as  much  of  the  oountry  as  pos¬ 
sible;  that  business  was  dull,  and  my  being 


<  absent  made  no  great  difference.  He  wants  me 
!  to  find  out  about  some  mines  down  here,  in 
|  which  he  has  an  interest.  I  suppose  that 
!  accounts  for  his  unusual  letter.  Awfully  clever 

<  in  him,  though,  especially  as  I — ”  here  he 

(paused  and  knooked  the  ashes  from  his  cigar, 
and  then  continued,  blushing  a  little — “have 
seen  the  young  lady  several  times  lately.” 

“  You  don’t  tell  me  1”  cried  Turner,  looking 
very  much  interested.  “  I  had  an  idea  you  had 
given  up  the  flirtation.” 

“  I  meant  to — in  fact,  had  quite  made  up  my 
mind  1  would — when  I  chanced  to  pass  just  as 
she  came  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Jove  ! 
Turner,  she’s  divine,  and  no  mistake.  I  may  os 
well  own  that  all  my  resolves  fled  when  1  saw 
her.  I  stopped  and  looked  up  at  her,  until  all  at 
once  she  seemed  to  see  me.  I  believe  she 
remembered  seeing  me  in  the  park,  too,  for  she 
appeared  a  little  surprised ;  and  then,  as  I  still 
stood  gazing  at  her,  she  turned  quite  red  and  left 

I  the  window.  That  very  afternoon,  I  saw  her  again. 
She  was  walking  along  the  street  with  an  old 
woman  who  looked  like  a  Mexican.  They  went 
to  vesper  service,  and  I  followed  them.  The 
organ  was  playing  when  I  entered  the  cathedral, 
and  the  choristers  chanting,  and  there  was  the 
faint  sweet  smell  of  incense  in  the  air.  Awfully 
romantic,  I  assure  you.  After  I  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  dim  light,  I  saw  the  two  not  far 
distant.  Queer  thing,  too  I  The  old  woman  was 
kneeling  and  telling  her  beads  in  the  most 
devout  manner,  but  Miss  Anita  was  standing  and 
looking  on  with  a  dreamy  expression  in  her 
glorious  eyes.  She  seemed  to  be  taking  no  part 
in  the  service.” 

1“  The  younger  ladies  are  not  as  strict  as  the 
old  ones,”  replied  Turner. 

“  Well,  she  did  not  see  me,  at  any  rate,  and  I 
;  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  her. 

\  I  may  as  well  acknowledge  that  I  lost  my  heart 

Iin  earnest.  I  don’t  care  what  my  uncle  says,  or 
ma  either.  I  don’t  care  if  she  is  a  foreigner.  If 
I  can  marry  that  girl,  I  shall  do  it.” 

1  “Good  for  you.  Paddock,”  said  Turner,  his 
|  brown  eyes  dancing.  “  I  admire  your  courage, 
i  and  I  say  ‘  go  in  and  win.’  ” 

!  “  I  am  afraid  that  will  be  a  hard  matter,”  said 

|  Mr.  Paddock,  soberly.  "  Before  the  servioe  was 
|  over,  I  managed  to  get  a  little  nearer,  and  I 
5  knelt  too,  with  the  rest,  bnt  I  gazed  up  at  her. 
|  She  was  the  saint  I  was  worshiping.  Yon  know, 
|  Turner,  how  it  is  when  you  gaze  steadily  at  a 
f  person  for  a  long  time — how  sometimes,  all  at 
\  onoe.  your  eyes  will  meet.  Well,  that  is  the  way 
i  it  was  in  the  churoh.  I  caught  her  eye,  and  sho 
:  gave  a  little  start  aud  looked  away  immediately ; 
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but  in  a  few  moments  she  glanoed  in  my  direction 
again.  I  never  took  my  eyes  from  her  face,  and 
tried  to  throw  as  much  expression  into  them  as 
possible ;  but,  instead  of  blushing  and  appearing 
pleased  or  confused,  she  seemed  to  be  annoyed. 
She  actually  frowned  and  turned  squarely 
around,  so  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  back  of 
her  head,  or  rather  the  lace  scarf  whioh  oovered 
it.  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  that,  Turner  ? 
I  am  afraid  she  has  taken  a  dislike  to  me.” 

“Nonsense!”  said  Turner.  “Only  maiden 
coyness.  In  fret,  it  is  a  good  sign,  rather  than 
a  bad  one.  She  is  only  trying  your  faithfulness. 
Mias  Anita  is  an  out-and-out  little  ooquette,  I’ve 
been  told.  When  admirers  flock  around,  she 
doesn't  smile  on  them  at  once.  She  doesn't  drop 
into  their  arms,  to  use  a  figurative  expression. 
She  frowns  and  pretends  to  be  displeased,  though 
of  course  she  enjoys  it-  What  girl  wouldn’t?  I 
have  heard  it  rumored  that  she  has  declared  her 
hand  will  only  be  bestowed  upon  the  suitor  who 
perseveres  in  spite  of  all  discouragement.  If 
you  get  her,  Paddock,  you  will  have  to  work  for 
her.  But,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shouldn’t 
care  two  straws  for  a  girl  I  could  get  for  the  first 
asking.  You  always  appreciate  a  thing  more  if 
you  have  hard  work  to  get  it.” 

“  That  is  true,  Turner,  and  I  am  glad  you 
have  told  mo  this.  It  explains  her  conduct  sinoe 
then.  You  see,  I  hurried  out  of  church  first, 
and  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  so  she  would 
have  to  pass  me.  I  know  they  must  have  seen 
me,  for  the  old  woman  looked  squarely  at  me 
and  said  something  to  Miss  Anita  in  8panish ; 
bnt  my  lady  only  tossed  her  head  and  passed  me 
without  a  glance,  as  if  I  had  been  a  post.  I  own, 
I  was  quite  discouraged  at  this.  However,  a 
couple  of  days  after,  I  strolled  past  her  house 
again.  I  couldn’t  help  it.  I  stopped  and  looked 
np  at  the  window,  as  usual.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  appeared,  to  my  great  delight.  I  was  so 
overjoyed  that  I  clasped  my  hands  and  looked 
up  at  her  imploringly.  Now,  what  do  you 
think  she  did  ?  She  took  no  notice  of  me,  appar¬ 
ently,  but  came  nearer  the  casement  mid  reached 
her  hand  out.  I  rushed  forward  and  stood  ready 
to  catch  the  note  or  rose  I  was  sure  she  meant  to 
drop ;  but  she  never  looked  at  me — just  banged 
those  great  wooden  shutters  together,  right  in 
my  face.  Actually  slammed  them  1  Of  course, 
there  was  no  use  in  gazing  up  at  the  window  any 
longer,  when  those  shatters  were  olosed.  It  must 
have  made  her  room  awfully  dark,  too.  I 
haven’t  been  near  that  corner  since.  Have  done 
nothing  but  mope  around  and  have  the  bines.” 

Mr.  Turner  had  been  seized  with  quite  a 
severe  fit  of  coughing. 


(“Swallowed  some  smoke,”  he  said,  rather 
incoherently,  and  he  hurried  to  the  window,  in 
search  of  fresh  air,  apparently. 

“Paddock,”  hs  said,  presently,  in  rather  a 
shaky  voice,  “  you  ought  to  feel  encouraged.  It 
(  shows  she  is  interested  in  you,  or  she  would 
|  never  take  so  much  pains  to  discourage  you — 

|  bring  out  your  mettle,  as  it  were.  Now,  if  you 

I  want  to  win  that  girl,  your  way  is  plain  before 
you.  All  you  need  is  perseverance.  She  will 
be  apt  to  frown  on  you  and  discourage  you  at 
first ;  but,  after  you  have  proved  your  devotion 
and  faithftilnoss,  she  will  probably  be  as  gentle 
os  a  kitten.  Oh,  I  understand  these  Mexicans. 
Now,  if  I  were  yon,  I  would  serenade  her 
to-night” 

Mr.  Paddock  qnite  fell  in  with  the  idea ;  and, 
at  a  late  hour,  the  two  young  men,  muffled  in 
serapes,  might  have  been  seen  piloting  a  band  of 
hired  singers  through  the  narrow  streets,  to  the 
well-known  casa.  There,  beneath  the  witching 
light  of  the  moon,  strains  breathing  of  love  were 
softly,  sweetly  warbled.  It  was  all  so  romantio 
that  Mr.  Paddock  was  enchanted. 

“  That  music  is  lovely  enough  to  melt  the 
heart  of  any  girl,"  he  whispered,  ecstatically.  “  I 
feel  just  as  Romeo  used  to  feel.” 

“  Hist !”  said  Turner.  “  What  soft  light 
through  yonder  window  breaks?” 

“  There  is  a  light  in  her  room,”  said  Paddock, 
delightedly.  “Now,  in  a  few  minutes,  Juliet 
should  appear,  clad  in  white,  upon  yon  little 
baleony." 

“  ’Tis  not  Juliet,  hut  the  nurse,”  said  Turner, 
as  the  form  of  the  old  Mexiean  woman  was  seen 
through  the  iron  bars.  “  She  comes  to  breathe 
a  message  to  us.  Hushl  ”  And,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand,  he  silenced  the  singers. 

No  message  was  heard,  however :  nothing  but 
the  creaking  of  a  rusty  hinge,  as  the  ponderous 
wooden  shutters  were  onoe  more  banged  shut  in 
the  feces  of  the  two  young  men. 

Paddock  turned  a  look  of  such  utter  discom¬ 
fiture  upon  Turner,  that  the  latter  leaned  back 
against  the  wail  and  laughed  until  the  tears  ran 
down  hie  oheeks. 

“Never  mind,”  he  said,  when  he  recovered 
himself  a  little:  “'faint  heart  ne’er  won  fair 
lady.’  It’s  a  good  sign,  I  tell  you — a  good  sign : 
just  you  mark  what  I  say.” 

“Good  sign  or  not,”  said  Paddock,  “it  will 
be  a  long  while  before  I  squander  my  money 
again,  hiring  serenade™  to  sing  to  wooden 
shutters.  I  am  beginning  to  be  tired  of  this. 
Turner.” 

“Then  you  will  be  like  all  her  other  suitors, 
and  will  never  win  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Anita. 
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Come  on,  though.  ‘  Now  is  the  time  for  dis-  j 
appearing,’  or  they  may  turn  the  dogs  loose.” 

Mr.  Paddock  did  not  retire  immediately,  when  j 
he  reached  his  room  that  night ;  he  paced  back-  1 
ward  and  forward,  knitting  his  brow  and  smoking 
furiously. 

•‘I  will  go  home  to-morrow,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  ;  “  I  will  no  longer  persist  in  this  foolishness. 

1  will  take  one  farewell  stroll  by  the  house, 
and  then  I  will  tear  myself  away,  even  though 
it  rend  my  very  being.” 

The  thought  seemed  to  inspire  him ;  for  he 
sat  down  and  dashed  off  a  little  sonnet,  begin¬ 
ning  “  Hush,  slowly-breaking  heart,  and  make 
no  moan,"  after  whioh  he  retired,  and  slept  very 
well,  considering,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night. 

He  dressed  himself  with  extreme  care,  the 
next  day.  It  was  the  last  time  he  should  Bee 
Anita— or  her  window,  rather :  he  was  not  so 
sure  of  seeing  her.  If  she  did  appear,  however, 
and  cast  a  glance  in  his  direction,  he  wished  to 
present  as  faultless  an  exterior  as  was  possible. 
He  thought  he  would  merely  stroll  past  her 
house  without  pausing;  but,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  spot,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  stop. 

He  had  not  stood  there  long,  when,  to  his 
great  joy,  she  appeared.  He  started  eagerly 
forward,  gazing  up  at  her  with  his  eyes  full  of 
longing.  To  his  surprise,  she  neither  frowned, 
blushed,  nor  looked  annoyed.  She  surveyed 
him  coolly,  almost  meditatively.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  were  revolving  some  project  in  her  mind. 
At  last,  she  turned  her  head  away,  still  keeping 
her  position  at  the  window,  and  Mr.  Paddock 
could  see  that  she  was  speaking  to  someone  in 
the  room.  Mr.  Paddock  had  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  her  finely-cut  profile ;  but  he 
forgot  all  about  it,  in  his  astonishment,  when, 
a  moment  later,  he  heard  the  ponderous  doors 
which  opened  out  of  the  patio  or  courtyard 
unolosing,  and  saw  the  old  Mexican  woman  come 
out  and  cross  the  street,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  speaking  to  him. 

“The  sefiorita  begs  that  the  sefior  will  step 
across  the  street  into  the  patio,”  said  the  old 
Woman,  in  very  good  English,  though  with  a 
Spanish  accent,  when  she  reached  him. 

Mr.  Paddock  was  dumfounded.  This  was 
quite  out  of  the  usual  programme  as  mapped  out 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Turner.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  Suppose  an  irate  father  or  brother  were 
lying  in  wait  for  him  within  those  walls?  He 
hesitated,  and  finally  glanced  up  at  the  window 
again.  She  was  still  there,  watching  him,  and, 
as  she  oaught  his  look,  she  bowed  and  smiled. 


He  hesitated  no  longer,  but  followed  the  old 
woman  across  the  street,  through  the  great  doors, 
and  into  the  stone-paved  courtyard. 

Here  he  was  left  alone  for  a  moment.  He 
glanced  about  him,  noting  the  blooming  flowers 
that  surrounded  the  fountain,  the  cushioned 
divan,  across  which  a  guitar  was  carelessly 
thrown,  the  bright- hued  parrot,  which  hung 
head-downward  from  its  perch. 

“  Everything  is  just  as  I  imagined  it  would 
be,"  he  murmured  to  himself. 

A  moment  after,  a  slender  dark-robed  figure 
stood  before  him,  a  pair  of  deep  dark  eyes  were 
gazing  into  his,  and  a  clear  voice  was  saying 
politely,  in  perfect  English : 

“  Good-morning.  Have  I  not  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  Mr.  Gains  Paddock?” 

‘‘That  is  my  name,"  returned  Mr.  Paddock, 
bowing  rather  awkwardly,  while  he  turned  very 
red. 

“I  thought  I  was  not  mistaken,”  said  the 
young  lady.  “  Will  you  please  step  into  the 
parlor?" 

In  a  dazed  manner,  Mr.  Paddock  followed  her 
into  a  room  which  opened  off  from  the  courtyard. 
In  Bpite  of  hiB  confusion,  he  noted,  os  he  entered, 
that  the  apartment,  though  quite  Mexican  in 
character,  was  arranged  very  differently  from  the 
rooms  he  had  seen  through  iron-barred  windows, 
os  he  passed  along  the  streets,  during  his  stay 
in  Monterey.  There  was  no  stiffness  to  be  seen 
here.  It  looked  like  an  Americanized  Mexioan 
apartment,  he  thought,  noting  how  bright-hued 
serapes  served  as  portihres  and  rugs ;  and  how 
artistic  Mexioan  pottery  was,  when  arranged 
with  an  eye  for  effect,  and  with  a  good  back¬ 
ground. 

The  young  lady  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  and 
then  seated  herself  directly  in  front  of  him. 
She  was  wonderfully  self-possessed  and  col¬ 
lected.  Under  her  straightforward  gaze,  Mr. 
Paddock  felt  more  uncomfortable  than  ever 
before  in  his  life. 

“  You  are,  no  doubt,  somewhat  surprised  at 
my  seeking  this  interview,”  she  began.  “But 
I  am  convinced  that  you  are  laboring  under 
Borne  kind  of  a  mistake,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
further  annoyance  to  both  of  us,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  enlighten  you.  Excuse  me  if  I  ask  whether 
you  know  my  name.” 

“You  are  Miss  Anita  Turnorio,  I  believe,” 
said  Mr.  Paddock,  somewhat  faintly. 

The  young  lady  flushed  a  little,  and  exclaimed 
under  her  breath ;  “There — I  knew  it  1”  The* 

>  she  continued  rapidly : 

!  “You  wero  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Thomas  Turner's, 

>  were  you  not?” 
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“I  was,”  said  Mr.  Paddock,  meekly. 

“  May  I  ask  if  you  became  very  well  acquainted 
with  him,  while  you  were  in  college  together?” 

“  Why,  I — I — yes,  I  think  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,”  stammered  Mr.  Paddock,  utterly 
amazed  at  the  tarn  the  conversation  was  taking, 
land  wondering  wbat  was  coming  next. 

"Then  I  would  like  to  know,”  went  on  the 
young  lady,  "if,  during  your  acquaintance  with 
him,  you  found  him  a  person  whose  word  could 
always  be  relied  upon?  Did  not  his  love  for 
practical  joking  sometimes  lead  him — ” 

“By  Jove!”  interrupted  Mr.  Paddock,  forget¬ 
ting  everything,  as  an  astounding  conviction 
began  to  force  itself  upon  him.  The  voice, 
manner — everything,  in  fact,  about  the  young 
lady  before  him — helped  to  oonvince  him.  In 
spite  of  her  dark  eyes  and  olive  oomplexion,  she 
was  no  Mexican,  but  an  American;  and  Tom 
Turner  had,  a  second  time,  been  the  cause  of  his 
making  a  perfect  fool  of  himself.  His  eyes 
flashed,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  saying 
hurriedly: 

“  If  I  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Tom  Turner  before,  I  fed  that  I  am  now. 
I  overlooked  the  other  affair;  but,  this  time, 
I’ll—” 

“No,  no:  pray  don’t,”  interrupted  the  young 
lady,  also  springing  up,  and  laying  her  hand 
entreatingly  on  the  arm  of  the  irate  Mr.  Paddock. 

"Promise  me  you  will  do  nothing  rash,”  she 
went  on,  gazing  up  at  him.  "  Promise  me— for 
he  is  my  brother.” 

“Your  brother?”  cried  Mr.  Paddock,  aghast. 

“  Yes.  I  am  Anna  Turner.  I  knew,  from  the 
very  first,  that  Tom  was  plotting  some  kind  of 
mischief,”  she  continued,  speaking  rapidly.  "  He 
even  left  this  house  and  went  to  the  hotel, 
shortly  after  you  arrived,  giving  a  very  lame 
excuse  for  so  doing.  He  never  came  here, 
except  in  the  evening.  I  noticed  you,  of  course, 
saw  you  were  an  American,  and  questioned  him 
about  you.  He  never  would  give  any  satis¬ 
factory  answers,  however.  Afterward,  when 
I  saw  you  at  the  street-corner,”  here  she  blushed 
a  little,  "  I  knew  Tom  had  been  deoeiving  you 
in  some  way  or  other.  I  tried  to  open  your  eyes 
in  various  ways,  and  finally  taxed  Tom  with  his 
perfidy.  Then  he  wanted  me  to  personate  a 
Mexican  girl,  and  carry  on  the  joke;  but 
I  refused,  and  privately  made  up  my  mind  to 
tell  you  the  whole  truth,  at  my  first  opportunity. 
It  was  a  little  hard  for  me  to  do ;  but,  if  you 
will  promise  not  to  go  to  Tom  about  it — he  meant 
no  harm,  only  a  little  fun,  you  know — I  shall  be 
quite  glad  I  have  carried  out  my  resolution.” 
Mr.  Paddock  listened  to  her  with  a  swelling  heart. ' 


He  had  thought  the  young  lady  charming  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  now  he  found  her  quite  irresistible.  The 
brilliant  color  wfcich  had  mounted  to  her  cheeks 
as  she  spoke,  the  varying  expression  of  her 
oountenance,  rendered  her  more  dazzlingly  beau¬ 
tiful  than  ever.  He  forgot  his  resentment 
toward  her  brother,  he  forgot  everything  save 
that  he  was  in  her  presence. 

“Certainly,  I  will  promise,”  he  said,  fer¬ 
vently.  "I  will  promise  anything  you  ask. 
Some  way  or  other,  I  don't  feel  angry  at  Tom 
now.  You  see,  if  it  hadn't  all  happened,  1  might 
not  have  been  here  talking  with  you.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  like  .it  at  first;  it  is  the  second  joko  he 
has  played  on  me,  too.  I  ought  to  have  known 
him  better  than  to  have  believed  anything  he 
said,  but  I  thought  he  would  have  changed  by 
this  time.” 

"Yes,  anyone  would  suppose  it,  for  Tom  is 
thirty  now  ;  but  I  am  beginning  to  fear  he  never 
will  change,”  she  said,  with  a  little  Bigh. 
"  Whenever  I  have  a  ohance,  though,  I  nip  his 
jokes  in  the  bud,  as  I  have  on  this  occasion.” 

“  It  was  awfully  good  in  you,”  said  Mr.  Pad- 
dock,  gaxing  at  her  adoringly.  "  I  expect  I 
have  made  a  perfect  ass  of  myself,”  he  continued, 
reddening  somewhat  as  he  recalled  the  past. 
“  But  I  saw  you  pass  in  the  plaza,  and  you  were 
so — so  beautiful,  you  know,  and  I  thought  you 
were  a  Mexican — it  was  the  lace  shawl  over  your 
head,  I  suppose — and  Tom  told  me  you  were,  and 
that — that — ” 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  said  Miss  Turner, 
coming  kindly  to  his  assistance  ;  “  I  have  often 
been  taken  for  a  Mexican.  However,  as  Tom 
put  himself  to  no  end  of  trouble,  going  to  the 
hotel  and  all  that,  the  joke  has  turned  on  him¬ 
self,  and  he  is  the  only  sufferer  after  all.” 

Mr.  Paddock  felt  himself  growing  hot  and  cold 
by  turns.  He  would  not  lose  this  opportunity, 
he  thought ;  he  would  speak.  “  I — I  don’t  know 
about  that,”  he  faltered  ;  “  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  I  may  be  the  sufferer  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  Under  others,  this  visit  may  prove  the 
orowning  point  of  my  existence.  I — I  hope  it 
will  be  the  latter.” 

Miss  Turner  blushed  violently.  She  could 
hardly  mistake  his  meaning ;  but  she  seemed  to 
take  no  notice  of  his  last  speech,  as  she  said 
hurriedly : 

"We  shall  not  live  in  Mexico  much  longer. 
We  have  been  here  two  years  now.  Papa  had 
something  to  do  with  the  Government,  but  his 
work  is  nearly  finished  now.  I  shall  be  quite  sorry 
to  leave,  for  some  reasons,  though  of  course, 
being  separated  from  very  dear  friends,  I  am 
anxious  to  return  to  them.” 
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As  Miss  Turner  mentioned  her  “  dear  friends.” 
she  carelessly  played  with  her  rings,  and  flashed 
a  large  solitaire  diamond,  whicl*ske  wore  on  her 
left  hand,  into  Mr.  Paddock's  face. 

He  saw  it,  but  would  not  believe,  would  not  heed. 

“  Where  will  you  go  when  you  return  ?  Where 
will  your  home  be  ?  Will  you  let  me  oome  to  see 
you?”  he  asked,  eagerly. 

“  We  shall  go  to  New  York,  at  first,”  she  said, 
and  then  continued  with  glowing  cheeks :  11 1 
expect  my  future  home  will  be  in  Baltimore, 
though  I  shall  probably  travel  for  a  year  or  so 
after  my  marriage.” 

Mr.  Paddock  sat  motionless  for.  a  time.  The 
words  of  his  sonnet,  “Hush,  slowly -breaking 
heart,  and  make  no  moan,”  kept  repeating  them¬ 
selves  over  and  over  in  his  brain.  At  last  he 
rose,  and  said,  a  little  unsteadily: 

“  I  must  bid  you  good-morning,  Miss  Turner — 
good-morning  and  good-bye  also,  as  I  leave  for 
home  to-day.  You  can  tell  your  brother  I  have 
gone,  if  you  like.  I  shall  not  see  him  again. 
It  is  better  that  I  should  not  do  so.” 

“  Good-bye,”  said  Miss  Turner,  kindly,  rising 
and  holding  out  her  hand.  “  I  am  very  sorry 
this  has  happened,  and  very  much  ashamed  of 
Tom.  It  is  kind  in  you  to  forgive  him.” 


“  Oh,  I  oan’t  say  truthfully  that  I  forgive 
him,”  said  Mr.  Paddock,  candidly.  “  But  I  will 
overlook  it,  for  the  sake  of  his  sister.  Good-bye, 
Miss  Turner,”  he  continued ;  “  may  you  be  very 
happy.” 

His  voice  faltered  a  little,  and  he  turned  and 
hurried  from  the  room  and  from  the  house, 
feeling  that  life  held  nothing  more  for  him — 
“  naught  but  an  aching  heart  and  an  endless 
longing,”  he  murmured  sadly  to  himself,  as  he 
made  his  hurried  arrangements  for  departure. 

He  found  he  was  mistaken,  however;  for,  when 
his  unole  died  some  months  later,  and  left  him 
his  sole  heir,  he  discovered  that  life  held  a  great 
many  things  for  him. 

Not  long  after,  he  wedded  the  belle  of  the 
season,  and  all  his  acquaintances  allude  to  him 
as  “that  lucky  dog,  Paddock.”  Nevertheless,  as 
he  himself  feelingly  observes,  “  in  all  poetical 
natures,  there  it  a  touch  of  sadness,”  and  he 
spends  much  of  his  elegant  leisure  in  his  library, 
;  writing  toqehing  little  poems,  in  which  “  foun- 
\  tains  play,”  and  “jasmine  blooms,”  and  “  gui- 
i  tars  tinkle,”  and  broken-hearted  lovers  are  ever 
\  moaning  beneath  the  windows  of  dark -eyed, 
i  beautiful,  but  stony-hearted  damsels,  whom  ho 
I  usually  styles  “  daughters  of  Spain.” 
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When  Robert  Moore  walked  into  the  parlor  of 
Senator  Duncan’s  house,  a  pretty  petite  figure, 
clad  in  blue  velvet,  emerged  from  one  corner  of 
the  sofa.  Simultaneously,  a  dumpy  bundle  of 
long  curly  white  hair,  the  pet  poodle  of  pretty 
Beatrice  Aldrich,  and  our  hero's  particular  aver¬ 
sion,  flew  at  him  with  a  salute  of  short  snapping 
barks. 

“Frou-Frou!”  cried  Miss  Trix,  reproach¬ 
fully.  “  Come  here,  you  naughty  doggy  I  Don't 
mind  her,  Robert.  She  won't  bite.” 

Nevertheless,  Frou-Frou  had  caught  hold  of 
the  leg  of  Robert’s  trousers,  and  was  worrying 
her  sharp  little  teeth  through  the  cloth.  Robert 
shook  her  off  with  a  smothered  exclamation  of 
disgust.  He  hated  poodles,  and  this  one  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Frou-Frou,  being  flung  off  with  consid¬ 
erable  force,  fell  against  the  piano-leg,  and  forth¬ 
with  set  up  a  howl. 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  be  so  rough  with  her, 
Robert,”  said  Trix,  gathering  up  her  pet  and 
cuddling  it  fondly.  “  Poor  little  Frou-Frou  I  It 
was  an  abused  doggy,  so  it  was,  and  Trix  won't 
let  them  knock  it  around  so  1” 

“I  don't  see  why  you  always  keep  that  little 
beast  around  you,  Trix,”  said  Robert,  savagely. 

“  I  keep  it  because  I  want  to.” 

“If  it  were  only  good  for  something  besides 
snapping  at  ono’s  heels,  I  wouldn’t  mind.  But 
it  is  such  a  stupid  ugly  little  brute  1” 

“Ugly?”  eohoed  Trix,  indignantly.  “  I  don’t 
see  how  you  can  say  that !  Frou-Frou  is  a  very 
pretty  dog.  Everybody  says  so.  But  you  never 
did  like  her,  Robert.  I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  you  would,  when  Captain  Ellis 
gave  her  to  me.” 

This  last  was  said  with  a  vindictive  little  fling,  j 
that  brought  the  color  flaming  into  Robert  i 
Moore’s  face.  j 

“  You  know  what  I  think  about  your  accepting  j 
presents  from  gentlemen,  Beatrix,”  he  said, 
shortly.  “  But,  never  since  we  have  been 
engaged,”  this  with  angry  emphasis,  “have  you  j 
shown  the  slightest  regard  for  what  I  think  or 
say,  in  such  matters.” 

“Well,”  said  Trix,  with  a  rebellious  pout, 
“you  are  always  asking  such  absurd  things. 
You  know  I  wouldn’t  give  up  Frou-Frou  for  any¬ 
one — not  for  anybody  in  the  world !” 

“  Did  I  ever  ask  you  to  give  up  Frou-Frou?”  1 


“  Well,  you’ve  been  awfully  disagreeable  about 
the  poor,  dear  darling.” 

“  I  shall  be  very  careful  what  I  say  here¬ 
after.” 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  made  Miss  Trix 
look  up  quickly,  and  her  sunny  blue  eyes 
clouded. 

“  Don’t  look  at  me  in  that  way,  Robert!”  she 
cried.  “  You  know  I  don’t  like  you  to  look  like 
that." 

“  Do  you  think  you  really  know  what  you 
do  want,  Beatrix?”  he  said,  impatiently,  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

“  Don’t  call  me  Beatrix  1”  she  exclaimed, 
bursting  into  tears.  “  I  hate  to  be  called 
Beatrix,  and  you — you’ve  called  me  that  tw — 
twice.” 

Robert  looked  out  of  the  window,  then  at  the 
little  sobbing  figure  on  the  sofa.  She  was  hardly 
more  than  a  child,  and  never,  he  sometimes 
thought,  would  be  anything  else;  yet  how  this 
great  strong  man  did  love  her  1  He  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  cry.  It  was  folly  to  quarrel  with 
her,  anyhow.  A  wave  of  tenderness  swept  over 
Robert’s  heart,  and,  obeying  its  warm  impulse, 
he  took  Miss  Trixy  in  his  arms. 

“Don’t  cry,  darling  I”  he  said,  brushing  the 
golden  curls  away  from  the  flushed  tear-wet 
faoe.  “  Dry  your  eyes.  There  I  you’re  making 
them  all  red,  and  I  have  come  to  take  you  down 
to  the  flower-show.  Run  along  and  get  your 
hat  on.” 

It  took  about  fifteen  minntes  of  alternate  kiss¬ 
ing,  petting,  and  oqjalery,  to  drive  away  the 
clouds  from  Trirt’s  face.  But  she  tripped  away 
smiling  at  last,  with  Frou-Frou  following  her. 
At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  more,  she  came  back 
in  a  jaunty  blue  velvet  jacket  and  Tam  O’Shanter 
cap,  carrying  a  pretty  feather  muff  and  Miss 
Frou-Frou. 

Robert’s  face  clouded  instantly. 

“  Trix,”  he  said,  “  you  are  not  going  to  take 
that — that  dog  with  you?” 

“  Why,  of  oourse !  I  always  take  Frou-Frou.” 

“  Not  when  I  am  with  you  !” 

“Why,  Robert!”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  grieved 
tone.  “  I  thought  you  said  you  were  going  to 
be  good  to  me.” 

“  I  am,  if  you  will  let  me.  But  I  object  most 
distinctly  to  that  poodle.  I  am  not  going  down 
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street  with  you,  if  you  carry  Frou-Frou.  If 
there  is  anything  I  detest,  it  is  to  see  a  woman 
going  along  with  a  dog  under  her  arm.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Trix,  sitting  down,  with  a 
stubborn  look  on  her  baby  face.  “  You  can  go 
alone,  then.  Frou-Frou  and  I  must  go  together, 
if  we  go  at  all — mustn’t  we,  Frou-Frou?” 

“Am  I  to  understand,  then,”  said  Robert, 
“  that  you  refuse  to  leave  the  dog  behind  ?” 

"Yes.” 

“Then  I  must  bid  you  good -morning,”  he 
said,  curtly ;  and,  before  Trix  was  aware  of  it, 
he  had  stalked  out  of  the  parlor,  banged  the 
front-door,  and  was  gone. 

Trix  sat  still  for  a  moment  or  two,  actually 
dumfoundcd ;  then  she  broke  out  in  a  savage 
soliloquy : 

“The  idea!  I  suppose  he  thinks  I  am  going 
to  give  right  up  to  him  in  everything.  If  I  began 
that  way,  I  couldn’t  call  my  soul  my  own,  when 
we  were  married.  Catch  me  letting  any  man 
domineer  over  me  so !  No,  Mr.  Robert :  you 
can’t  do  that.  I  have  as  much  right  to  my  way 
as  you  have  to  yours,  and  I’m  going  to  have  it.” 

With  this  rebellious  speech,  Miss  Trix  flounced 
upstairs  and  took  off  her  things.  The  next  day, 
a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Robert  Moore,  with  the  following  communication: 

“Mb.  Robert  Moore: 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  made  a  mistake. 
We  could  never  be  happy  together,  and  it  is 
better  for  us  to  separate  than  to  risk  a  life  of 
infelicity.  [Trix  thought  this  sounded  very 
well.]  I  return  to  you  your  ring,  begging  you 
will  consider  our  engagement  at  an  end.  When 
you  receive  this,  I  shall  have  left  Senator  Dun¬ 
can's.  I  am  going  to  travel,  so  that  we  may 
perhaps  never  meet  again.  Good-bye.  I  shall 
never  marry ;  but  I  wish  you  much  happiness. 

Beatrix  Blanche  Aldrich.” 

When  Robert  got  this  note,  he  sprang  into 
a  cab  and  dashed  off  to  Senator  Duncan’s.  Miss 
Dolly  Duncan  received  him  rather  haughtily. 
She  was  evidently  in  Trix's  confidence,  and 
sided  with  her. 

“  Miss  Aldrich  has  gone  to  New  York,”  she 
said,  coldly.  "  I  cannot  give  you  her  address.” 

Robert  bit  his  lip.  Trix  was  in  earnest,  then  ? 
He  went  home,  packed  his  valise,  and  took  the 
next  train  for  New  York.  As  he  sat  in  the 
smoking-car,  vainly  trying  to  puff  away  his 
discomfiture,  he  said :  “  If  I  can  only  see  her, 
I  am  sure  I  can  bring  her  to  reason.  But  how 
shall  I  find  her?” 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Robert  had 
dreamed  of  the  woman  who  was  to  be  his  wife — 


a  splendid  regal  creature,  at  whose  feet  he  was 
willing  to  prostrate  himself,  in  adoration  of  her 
rare  intellectuality  and  strong  womanhood.  Why 
should  he  care,  if  Trixy  Aldrich  had  thrown 
him  over  for  a  woolly  white  poodle  ?  What  a  fool 
he  had  been,  to  give  her  the  chance !  And  yet 
there  was  something  about  her,  childish  as  she 
often  seemed,  that  had,  for  him,  an  inexpressible 
oharm.  After  all,  she  was,  for  him,  the  one 
woman  in  the  whole  world.  Hence,  he  was 
thundering  along  on  his  way  to  New  York, 
pursued  by  a  cruel  fear  that  he  would  not  find 
her,  and  thinking  that,  if  he  only  had  that 
wilful  golden  head  resting  on  his  shoulder 
again,  he  could  somehow  bring  her  to  reason. 

The  next  morning,  he  woke  up  in  his  room  at 
the  hotel,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
inspect  every  register  in  the  city,  to  see  where 
Trix  had  gone.  He  did  this ;  but  he  could  not 
find  her.  At  last,  coming  out  of  the  Windsor, 
one  day,  he  was  moodily  thinking  he  might  as 
well  go  home,  when  an  incident  occurred  which 
at  once  changed  all  his  plans. 

The  street  was  thronged  with  vehicles,  and 
Robert  was  standing  on  the  curb,  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  cross,  when  suddenly,  from  among 
the  crowd  on  the  sidewalk,  out  darted  a  flufly 
white  poodle,  with  a  blue  ribbon  in  its  collar. 
The  dog  was  evidently  lost :  for  it  ran  helplessly 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other;  and  finally, 
in  a  fit  of  bewilderment,  dashed  right  in  among 
the  passing  carriages. 

Poor  little  dog — it  was  frightened  to  death  j 
and  surely  the  wheels  would  have  crushed  it 
utterly,  had  not  Robert  rushed  forward,  with  a 
sudden  feeling  of  pity,  caught  up  the  poor 
dog,  and  passed  with  it  to  the  other  side. 
There  he  stood,  looking  around  for  the  owner 
of  the  poodle.  But  no  one  was  forthcoming. 
Meantime,  he  Baw  that  the  dog  had  not  wholly 
escaped — there  was  blood  on  its  white  coat. 
Evidently,  it  was  hurt  internally. 

“  I  guess  its  lost,  sir,”  said  a  big  policeman, 
who  came  up  and  began  at  once  to  speculate 
about  possible  reward.  “  Better  take  it  home 
with  you.” 

Robert  looked  rueftilly  at  the  soft  little  bundle 
of  wool,  which  was  spattered  all  over  with  mud, 
with  here  and  there  a  stain  of  blood.  One 
would  have  thought  that  he  would  have  turned 
the  poodle  over  to  the  policeman’s  care.  But 
our  hero  was  one  who  oould  never  resist  the 
sight  of  suffering,  even  in  a  brute ;  and  the 
dumb  pitiful  appeal  in  the  dog’s  eyes  moved 
him  beyond  belief. 

“Poor  little  dog,”  he  Said,  “I’m  afraid  its 
badly  hurt.” 
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“Better  take  it  home,  sir,  and  send  for  a 
doctor,”  repeated  the  policeman.  “  It  may  pull 
through  it  yet.” 

“It  looks,  to  me,”  answered  Robert,  “as  if 
it  were  hurt  internally — and  fatally.” 

Before  the  policeman  could  reply,  a  sudden 
shriek  was  heard,  and  a  delicate  girlish  figure 
came  rushing  along  the  sidewalk.  On  hearing 
the  shriek,  the  poodle  looked  up  as  if  it  recog¬ 
nised  familiar  tones;  its  dim  eyes  brightened 
when  it  saw  who  uttered  them;  it  struggled 
faintly,  as  if  to  escape  from  Robert's  arms. 

“Oh,  my  poor  darling !”  cried  the  newcomer. 
“  What  has  happened  ?  Are  you  hurt  ?  Why 
did  you  run  away?  Please,  sir,  give  her  to — ” 

Up  to  this  moment,  in  her  excitement,  the 
speaker  had  seen  only  the  dog.  She  now  recog¬ 
nized  Robert  She  stopped,  flushing  painfully. 

“  I  rescued  her  from  under  a  carriage-wheel, 
dear,”  said  her  lover:  for  it  was  Trix  who  had 
rushed  up ;  “  but  alas  !  too  late,  I  fear.  I  am 
so  sorry.”  As  he  spoke,  he  put  the  dog  tenderly 
in  the  girl’s  arms. 

“  Oh  !  oh !”  cried  Trix,  “  my  poor  Frou-Frou  ! 
I  had  gone  into  a  store,  you  see,”  she  said,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Robert,  as  if  half  apologetically,  “  leaving 
her  in  the  carriage.  She  sprang  out,  ran  away, 
and  got  lost;  and  now,  now — ” 

She  burst  into  tears.  The  dog  saw  it,  and 
looked  up  at  her  with  infinite  sympathy  in  its 
eyes,  as  if  it  knew  and  would  gladly  share  her 
trouble.  Robert  was  inexpressibly  softened. 


1“  Let  me  take  you  and  Frou-Frou  to  your  car¬ 
riage,”  he  said,  kindly.  “  Let  me  see  you  home. 
Perhaps  Frou-Frou  is  not  so  much  hurt,  after  all.” 
j  Could  the  dog  understand  ?'  Whether  it  could 
or  not,  it  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a 
look  that  seemed  to  Bay  it  knew  better;  then, 
sinking  back,  with  a  moan,  into  the  arms  of  its 
mistress,  it  lay  there  motionless.  It  did  not 
stir,  even  when  they  reached  the  carriage ;  but, 
before  they  had  gone  many  blocks,  it  suddenly 
gave  a  shiver,  opened  its  eyes,  looked  up  at  its 
mistress  pitifully,  sighed,  and  sank  back.  Poor 
Frou-Frou  was  dead. 

Over  her  grave,  the  lovers  forgot  their  estrange¬ 
ment.  If  she  had  separated  them  while  living, 
in  death  she  reunited  them.  Trix,  weeping  on 
Robert’s  shoulder,  forgot  her  anger  at  him; 
Robert,  soothing  her,  forgot  her  pettishness  and 
injustice.  She  yielded  to  his  kisses,  no  longer 
now  rejecting  them  ;  she  smiled  thankfully  when 
he  replaced  the  betrothal -ring  on  her  finger. 
She  murmured ; 

“Oh,  how  kind  you  were  to  poor  Frou-Frou. 
How  shall  I  ever  repay  you?” 

Trix,  after  that,  never  had  another  favorite. 
She  has  long  been  married,  and  is  the  happiest 
of  wives  and  mothers.  With  her  children's  arms 
about  her  neck,  and  their  kisses  on  her  cheeks, 
and  the  love  of  her  husband,  she  has  nothing 
more,  Bhe  says,  to  ask  for  in  this  world.  You 
would  hardly  know  her  for  the  wilful  childish 
Trix  of  the  old  days. 


